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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


ENTERED  AT  THE  POSTOFFICE,  MEDINA.  OHIO  ,AS  SEOND-CLASS  MATTER, 


GLEANINGS  IN 


BEE  CULTUBE. 


We  require  that  eveiy  advertiser  satisfy  us  of  re- 
sponsibility and  intention  to  do  all  that  he  ag-rees, 
and  that  his  g-oods  are  really  worth  the  price  asked 
for  them.  Patent-medicine  advertisements,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  can  not  be  inserted  at  any 
price. 

Bates  for  Advertisements. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
30  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  made  as  follows : 

On  10  lines  an^  upward,  3  insertions,  5  percent;  6 
insertions,  10  per  cent;  9  insertions,  15  per  cent; 
12  insertions,  20  per  cent;  24  insertions,  25  per  cent. 

On  50  lines  (Vz  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion,  5  per 
cent;  3  insertions,  10  per  cent;  6  insertions,  15  per 
cent;  9  insertions,  20  per  cent;  13  insertions,  35  per 
cent;  24  insertions,  333^  per  cent. 

On  100  lines  (whole  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 
10  per  cent;  3  insertions,  15  per  cent;  6  insertions, 
30  per  cent;  9  insertions,  35  per  cent;  13  insertions, 
33^  per  cent;  34  insertions,  40  per  cent. 

On  300  lines  (whole  page),  1  insertion,  15  per  cent;  3 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  6  insertions,  35  per  cent;  9 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  12  insertions,  40  per  cent; 
34  insertions,  50  per  cent. 

An  additional  discount  of  10  per  cent,  where  electro- 
types are  furnished.  A.  I.  Root. 


cijTjbbii^o-  list. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  the  American  Bee-Journal,  W'y  ($1.00)  $1.75 

With  the  Bee-keepers'  Magazine,  (  25)  1.25 

With  the  Canadian  Bee  Journa),  W'y      (1.00)  1.80 

With  aU  of  the  above  journals,  3.00 


With  American  Ag-riculturist, 
With  American  Apiculturist, 
With  American  Garden, 
With  the  British  Bee-Journal, 
The  Bee  Hive, 
With  Prairie  Farmer, 
With  Rural  New-Yorker, 
With  Scientific  American,  « 
With  Ohio  Farmer, 
With  Popular  Gardening-, 
With  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide, 
With  Sunday-School  Times,  weekly, 
lAbove  Rates  include  all  Postage  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.} 


($1.50) 
($1.00) 
($2.00) 
(2.00) 
(  30) 
(1.50) 
(3.00) 
(3.30) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(1.50) 
(3.00) 


3.35 
1.75 
3.50 
3.90 
1.20 
3.35 
3.90 
3.50 
1.90 
1.75 
3.35 
2.35 


ON  30  PAYS'  TRIAL. 

  THBS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Pad  ditferent  from  ail 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Sell-  • 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  pesitions  of  ths 
bodywhilethe  ball  in  the  cup 
presses  back  the  intes- 
tines just  as  a  person 

does  with  the  finger,  with  light  pressure  the  Her- 
nia is  held  securely  d-ay  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
ciUarsfree.           EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 
 l-13db  

Untested  Queens  Ready  to  Mail 

WIUTER  LOUG. 

I  have  now  on  hand  untested  queens  ready  to 
send  out  by  first  mail.  In  reg-ard  to  my  responsi- 
bility, I  would  refer  you  to  A.  I.  Root,  with  whom  I 
received  instruction  in  bee  culture.  The  friends 
who  order  these  queens^during-  the  winter  time  are 
expected  to  have  sufficient  experience  to  take  care 
of  them  when  they  ai-e  received  at  the  postoffice. 
In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  winters  are  so 
mild  the  bees  can  fly  almost  all  winter  long-,  of 
course  there  will  be  little  more  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ing them  in  the  winter  months  than  at  any  other 
time.  N.  ADAMS, 

l-3-5d  Sori-ento,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btf  d 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  30  cents  each  insertion,  or  $3.00  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  $4.00  per  year  if  given 
in  everij  issue. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  insertedin  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
out charge.  After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  be- 
come impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  pai'ties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  ari'ives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Sti-eet,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  Itf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  19tfd 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  19tfd 
*D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adrian,  Len.  Co.,  Mich.  19tfd 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ala.  19tfd 
*E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Mont.  Co.,  Iowa.  19tfd 
*Jos.  Byrne,  Ward's  Creek,  East  Baton  Rouge 

19tfd   Par.,  La. 

*E.  Burke,  Vincennes,  Knox  Co.,  Ind.  3-1 
C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia,  Tenn.  15tfd 
Blooraington,  111.  15tfd 
J.  B.  Hains,  Bedford,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.  15tfd 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


Hive  Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  15tf  d 
C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  1-23 
R.  B.  Leahy,  Higginsville,  Laf .  Co.,  Mo.  15tf d 

E.  Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Montgomery  Co.,  la.  15tfd 
C.  P.  Bish,  St.  Joe  Station,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  Itfd 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  3-23d 


WRITE  TO  JOHN  CALLAM  &  CO., 

LUMBER  DEALERS,  KENTON,  OHIO, 


—  FOR  PRICES  ON  — 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

And  General  Supplies  for  Bee-keepers 

New  Factory.  Low  Prices.  Good  Work. 
 24-lldb  

MUTH'S 

HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 

SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY- JARS, 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS,  &c.,  &c, 
PERFECTION  COLD- BLAST  SMOKERS. 


Apply  to       CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "  Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-Keepers."  .  Itfdb 
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A*WHITE+GRAPE¥11IE*FREE+T0*ALL. 

For  this  month  only.  Send  10c.  to  pay  postage. 
Catalogue  free.  L.  L.  ESENHOWER  &  CO., 

3-4d.  Reading,  Pa. 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 

Dunham  Brood  Fdn.,  40e.  per  lb.;  extra  thin  Van- 
dervort  Fdn.,  ioc.  per  lb.  Wax  made  Into  fdn.  for  10 
and  20c.  per  lb.  lU^  discount  on  all  ordei'S  received 
before  the  1.5tb  of  April. 

SiLIvIPZ^SS  FUSS. 

3-tfdb.  F.  W.  HOLxMES,  Coopersville,  Mich. 

Send  for  ray  new  and  enlarged  Price  List  for  1887, 
now  readv,  of 

APIAHIAIT  SUPPLIES, 

ITALIAN  BEES  ANB  QUEENS. 

All  untested  queens  warranted  purely  mated.  Al- 
so three  varieties  of 

HIGH-CLASS  POULTRY. 

3d.  C.  M.  DIXON,  Parrish,  111. 

I  am  now  ready  to  take  orders  for 

Basswood  and  Hard-Maple  Trees 

AND  RASPBERRY-PLANTS. 

Please  write  for  prices.   Address  H.  WIRTH, 
3-od.  Borodino,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

P^OP  ^  A  T  P  complete  apiary  of  140  colo- 
X  V/ll  OXXJuXj*  onies  of  fine  premium  bees  in  a 
never-failing  locality.  A  bargain,  if  called  for  soon. 
My  bees  and  queens  were  awarded  first  premium  at 
the  late  St.  Louis  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Address  at 
once.  L.  Werner,  Edwardsville.  111.  3d 

^JXI'TT'  EEEPEES'  GUIDE,  Memoranda,  and  Illus- 
X>XjXi  trated  catalogue,  for  1887,  FEEE.  Reduc- 
ed prices.   Address  JOS.  NYSEWANDEE,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

 3tfdb  

17l1-p  Qolp  or  exchange  for  Western  land,  90 
L  \Jl  iJ€A,lCj  colonies  of  bees  and  apiarian  fix- 
tures, sufficient  to  increase  colonies  to  100  double 
hives— Simplicity  hives.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  live  apiarian.  Plenty  of  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  besides  abundance  of  fruit-bloom.  Inventory 
sent  on  application.  Must  be  sold  soon. 
3d        Address  S.  W.  LAKIN.  Eureka,  111. 


IADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  andEETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  Stfbd 


200  COLONIES  OF 

C|oic6  italiaii  &  liiio  Bees 

FOR  SALE  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  COlfJLB 
FOUNDATION  from  choice  select  yellow 
beeswax  a  specialty,  at  very  low  rates,  both 
wholesale  and  retail. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  my  27th  Annual  Catalogue 
before  purchasing. 

^^^^^  Address         WM.  W.  GARY, 

COLERAINE,  MASS. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

MAKE  YOUR 

<jprice  list  STICK.j- 

Common  circulars  are  often  thrown  away  with 
only  a  passing  thought,  and  soon  forgotten.  But 
our  beautiful,  instructive,  amusing 

-^CHROMO^'CARDh*- 

Will  stick.  When  the  articles  upon  it  are  explain- 
ed, the  story  will  be  repeated  many  times.  Bees, 
flowers,  children,  implements,  brilliantly 

PRINTED  IN  EIGHT  COLORS. 

Give  it  to  a  customer  for  honey  or  supplies,  and 
you  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Sample  package,  10  cts.   One  sample  and  price 
list  of  cards,  queens,  foundation,  and  other  things 
useful,  sent  free.   Address  J.  H.  MARTIN, 
3-8db.  Hartford,  Wash  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOUR-PIECE  ONE-POUND  DOVETAILED 

Smoothed  on  one  side,  made  of  white  basswood,  " 

per  1000.    Sample  free.         M.  A.  LOHR, 
3d.  Vermontville,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. 

SAMPLES  FREE. 

OF  MY  ONE-PIECE 

V-Groove  Basswood  Section. 

They  are  splendid,  and  I  sell  them  for  from  S2.50 
to  S3.7o  per  1000.   I  keep  a  full  line  of  supplies,  which 
I  sell  at  bottom  prices.   Address  EZRA  BAER, 
3tfd  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. 


In  this  Glorious  Eve  of  the  19th 
Century,  the  watchword  is 

o<"ever.onward;> 

I  BELIEVE 

^sNO  BEE-HIYEiti-^ 

Now  before  the  public  contains  as  many  practical 
points  for  the  profitable  production  of  honey  as 

Shirley's  Oontraotible  Hive- 

It  admits  of  the  use  of  from  1  to  10  frames,  w^ithout 
extra  fixtures.  The  most  complete  reversible 
frames,  etc.  Price  §2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
or  money  refunded.  For  further  information,  ad- 
dress W.  H.  SHIRLEY, 
3-4-5-6- 7-8d.  Mill.  Grove,  AlJegan  Co.,  Mich. 
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CITY  MARKETS.  ; 

New  York.— Honey.— Since  Christmas  the  comb- 
honey  market  has  been  very  inactive,  and  sales 
slow;  but  it  has  shown  more  life  the  past  week. 
Stock  of  comb  on  this  market  is  large,  and  prices 
rule  accordingly.   We  quote  as  follows : 

White,  1-lb.  sections,  I0f§il2;  white,  2-lb.  sections, 
9@10:  off  grades  l(@2c  per  lb.  less.  Buckwheat,  1-lb. 
sections,  8(gi8y2 ;  same  in  2-lb.  sections,  't^.l'-A;  Cal- 
ifornia  extracted,  5@5i/i.    Buckwheat,  extracted, 

4@4i/i.  MCCaUL  &  HiLDRETH  BROS., 

Jan.  21.  34  Hudson  St.,  Cor.  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


Philadelphia.  —  Honei/.— Dull  and  neglected. 
Fancy  white  clover,  in  glass  sections,  12c;  same, 
fair  to  good,  1-lb.  and  2-lb.,  fair  to  fancy,  10@11. 
Buckwheat,  8®10  as  to  quality,  etc. 

Beeswax.— Good  demand,  and  firm.  White  choice, 
2T@i28;  yellow  choice,  23(g;2-l:;  yellow  dark,  20@22. 

Jan.  22, 1887.        Pancoast  &  Griffiths, 

242  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cincinnati.— Honey.— There  is  no  change  worthy 
of  note  since  our  last.  Demand  is  slow  for  comb 
honey  and  extracted  honey  in  square  glass  jars, 
since  Christmas;  but  our  sales  to  manufacturers 
are  very  satisfactory  for  the  last  two  weeks.  We 
quote  choice  comb  honey,  12@;15c  in  a  jobbing  way. 
Occasional  concessions  have  to  be  made,  however, 
to  effect  sales.  Extracted  honey,  4@7  on  arrival, 
according  to  quality. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  jobbing  demand,  and  brings 
20@22e  for  good  to  choice  on  arrival. 

Jan.  22, 1887.  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

 Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chicago.— Honey.— Honey  sells  slowly  in  a  single- 
case  way  from  the  commission  merchants'  hands. 
Choice  to  fancy  white,  one-pound  sections  12(al3c 
Good  in  one-pound  sections  -  -  -  10@llc 
Dark  in         "  "  .      .      .      .  7((t8c 

Extracted,  white  clover,  .      .      .      .  gc 

"  dark,  4@5c 

Beeswax,  23@25.  K..  A.  Burnett, 

Jan.  21, 1887.  161  So  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Detroit.— Honey.— The  supply  of  comb  honey 
still  continues  large,  with  no  change  in  prices  since 
last  quotations.  Considerable  old  honey  will  be 
carried  over  until  another  season.  Beeswax,  firm 
at  23c.  M.H.Hunt, 

Jan.  22, 1887.   Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— There  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  honey  market  since  our  last.repoi't. 
Chice  white-clover  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  ]2@13. 
Good  fair  stock,  10(g^ll.  Extracted,  tin  cans,  5@6c; 
bbls.,  4@4i/^.  California  comb  in  sections,  10@11. 
White  sage,  extracted,  4M@5!4.   In  cadfe  and  bbls.. 

Beeswax.— In  good  demand;  as  it  runs,  21@22c. 
Selected  yellow,  24@25.   W.  B.  Westcott  &  Co., 
Jan.  22, 1887.  108  and  110  Market  St. 


Milwaukee.— Honey.— Honey  is  in  good  supply, 
and  the  demand  is  not  vei-y  active.  I  think  that 
lower  values  will  necessarily  be  accepted,  to  sell. 
Present  quotations  are,  for  white  1-lb.  sections, 
12@.12'/2;  white  2-lb.  sections,  11@12.  Dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  bbls.  and  kegs,  ecgievi; 
extracted,  white,  in  small  packages,  7@8;  dark  in 
barrels  and  kegs,  b@^Vi-   Beeswax.— Zhc. 

Jan.  19, 1887.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

 142  W.  Water  Street. 

New  York.— Honey.— There  seems  to  be  a  slight 
improvement  in  our  honey  market,  and  we  notice  a 
better  demand  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  finer 
grades  of  white  comb  honey  are  getting  scarce,  yet 
we  have  a  large  stock  of  the  lower  grades  of  white 
and  buckwheat  on  hand,  and  in  jobbing  lots  we  are 
obliged  to  shade  prices  in  order  to  make  sales.  Cal- 
ifornia extracted  is  in  good- demand  at  .5@5M:C. 

Bees lyaa:;.— Light  receipts  and  limited  demand 
21@23,  according  to  quality. 

Jan.  22, 1887.       Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co., 

Reade  and  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York. 


Boston.— Ho/iey.— Honey  is  selling  a. little  slow, 
and  no  change  in  price.        Blake  &  Ripley, 
Jan.  21,  1887.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cleveland.  —  Honey.  —  There  is  no  material 
change  m  the  market.  Sales  are  very  slow,  demand 
light,  but  prices  unchanged.  Best  white  Mb.  sell  at 
13;  dark  1-lb.,  10.  Best  white,  2-lbs.,  11@12.  Extract- 
ed is  dull  at  6c.   Beeswax,  2^c.    A.  C.  Kendel 

Jan.  21, 1887.  11.5  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kansas  City.— Honey.- The  demand  is  light,  and 
stocks  of  all  grades  are  large. 

1-lb.  white  clover,  12 

1-  lb.  dark   .  8@10 

2-  lb.  white  clover,  lOcail 

2-lb.  dark,   ^9 

Extracted,  white  clover,  6;  dark,  4@.5;  white  sage, 
5@oH ;  amber,  4i/2@5.   Beeswax,  20(5^23. 

Jan.  22,  1887.  Clemons,  Cloon  &  Co., 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  best  clover  honey  in  Root's 
"raised-cover  pails."  One  set,  SOH  lbs.,  $2.50;  1  set, 
122  lbs.,  S9.25.   Boxed,  they  ship  same  as  bbls. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— 1  bbl.  of  .5.50  lbs.  net,  and  .5  kegs  of  116 
lbs.  net  each,  all  of  which  is  No.  3  white-clover 
honey,  well  ripened.   Will  take  614c  per  lb.  for  bbl. 
and  7c  for  kegs.   Sample  sent  for  2-cent  stamp. 
R.  J.  Barber,  818  E.  Washington  St., 

 Bloomington,  111. 

For  Sale.— I  have  10  bbls.  of  choice  clover  honey 
on  hand  yet;  will  take  6c  at  depot  here. 

H.  W.  Funk,  Box  1156,  Bloomington,  111. 

For  Sale.— 150  lbs.  of  goldenrod  honey  at  13c  per 
lb.,  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  Root's  price  for  cases. 
I  will  deliver  it  on  board  cars  at  Grand  Junction, 
Mich.  C.  H.  Martin,  Lee,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Eight  48-lb.  crates  of  white-clover 
comb  honey,  in  Mb.  sections.  Ci-ates  and  all  de- 
livered at  depot  for  an  even  S5.00  apiece. 

G.  S.  Fox,  Mitchellville,  Polk  Co.,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— 2500  lbs.  of  buckwheat  honey,  for  5i4c 
per  lb.   It  is  in  V2  bbls.  J.  H.  Martin, 

 Hartford,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Three  new  oaken  eight-iron-hooped 
barrels  of  white-clover  honey,  at  7Hc  per  lb.,  de- 
livered on  board  of  cars  here.  Weight  of  each, 
590  lbs.  Gross  weight  of  barrel,  60  lbs.  Net,  about 
530  lbs.  Honey  is  solid  candied,  and  very  fine  and 
white.  A.  L.  Klar,  Pana,  Christian  Co.,  111. 


CHEAP  ENOUGH! 

JUST  THINK  OF  IT! 

A  Complete  2 -Story  Langs  troth  Hive 
in  the  Flat,  for  80  cts. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  the  above  that  has  sold 
heretofore  for  $1.25  per  hive.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  stock  we  will  sell  them  for  80  cts.  per  hive.  They 
take  the  L.  frame.  9i^xi7?s.  and  are  made  of  No.  1 
pine.   Write  for  delivered  lu-ices. 

Jtetncuibcr.  wc  are  otferiuji-  great  inducements  to 
dealers  and  large  consumers  on  our  one-piece  sec- 
tions.  Price  list  of  supplies  free. 


SM/W  &  SMITH, 
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KENTON,  OHIO. 


AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

The  only  self-reversing  honey-extractor  known. 
The  Automatic  took  all  of  the  honors,  and  had  a 
lively  sale,  at  Albany,  during  the  convention  just 
held.  Send  in  your  orders  early,  before  the  rush  of 
spring  trade.  Send  for  new  circular  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials from  those  who  have  used  the  machine. 


Address  at  once. 
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C.  W.  STANLEY, 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 
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No.  3. 


TERMS :  Sl.OO  Per  AiTNTfM,  in  Advance  ;1  T?  c-I- riTiT-i  oJi  rt  r1  7*  to  1  S  "7  \  Clubs  to  diflferent  postoffices,  not  less 
2  Copies  fov$1.90;  3  for  82. 75;  5  for  84.00;  |  J2jO  UtbU  LLo  fOfytV   i  ro    ±0  i  O.  |  than  90  cts^  each.   Sent  postpaid,  in  the 


;  Copies  for  $1.90;  3  for  82.75  ;  5  for  84.00;  I 
10  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Single  num-  i 
ber,  5  cts.   Additions  to  clubs  may  be  ' 
made  at  club  rates.  Above  are  all  to 
be  sent  to  one  postoffice. 


PUBLISHED  SEMI-MOXTHLY  BY 


\k.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  OHIO.  [  NOT  O^ti 


U.  S.  and  Canadas.   To  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18 
year  extra.  To  all  countries 
the  U.  P.  U.,  42  cts.  per  year  exu-a. 


DR.  MILLER'S  "T"  SUPER,  AND  ITS  USE.  j  I  rather  think  I  should  prefer  one  width  inch), 

and  use  separators  between  all.  as  I  have  no  trouble 
to  make  bees  go  to  work  in  them  at  will  when  in 
right  condition.  I  like  the  slatted  honey-board  very 
much.  I  can.  however,  keep  the  queen,  or  brood 
and  bee-bread,  out  of  the  sections,  even  when  none 
is  used.  But  how  to  do  it  is  the  "  secret,"  and  is 
known  only  to  a  few. 


DISCUSSED  BY   TWO   OF  OUR   LARGE  HONEY- 
PRODUCERS. 


ti.  EDITOK:— I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  \ 
one  of  the  veterans,  M.  M.  Baldridge.  I 
think  so  interesting  a  letter  should  be  giv-  ; 
en  to  the  fraternity  at  large,  and  for  their 
benefit  I  will  also  append  my  reply. 

C.  C.  Miller. 
Fkiend  Miller:— The  "spirit"  moves  me  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  about  your  "  Year  Among  the 
Bees."    I  have  read  the  book  through  recently,  and  ; 
some  parts  of  it  two  or  more  times.   Many  things  | 
you  say  interest  me  exceedingly;  and  let' me  sav  ' 
here,  but  not  by  way  of  flattery,  that  you  have  writ-  : 
ten  H  very  go'.d  work  on  bees.   I  have  also  read  with  ' 
especial  interest  what  you  say  about  the  J.  super.  ! 
1  have  made  them  since  1883,  but  not  exactly  as  de-  I 
scribed  bj"  you.    1  use  no  iron  pieces  nor  loose  J. 
tins.    1  simply  saw  through  each  side-piece  3  times, 
and  then  insert  the  wide  edge  of  the  tins,  and  drive  | 
two  ?8  wire  nails  through  both  sides  of  each  end.  ] 
This  holds  the  tins  in  place  at  all  times.    But  you  I 
have  the  upright  edge  of  tins  only  ^  inch  deep,  and  j 
find  %  too  deep,  as  it  holds  the  separator  too  high.   I  ! 
have  not  used  the  super  enough  to  know  how  that 
is;  but  others  tell  me  that  the  separator  needs  to  be  \ 
only  2%  inches  wide,  when  of  tin,  for  the  i^^-inch  i 
section;  that  is,  a  sheet  of  tin,  U  by  20,  will  make  5  | 
separators,  quite  wide  enough' |or  the  pound  sec-  j 
tion;  therefore  for  the  nailed  section  I  get  the  tins  ' 
out  1  inch  wide,  and  have  the  upright  part  U  inch  j 
high,  as  the  top  and  bottom  pieces  of  the  section  are  i 
14  inch  thick.   This  gives  an  open  space  of  H  inch 
at  both  top  and  bottom.  I 

I  also  notice,  that,  with  the  X  super,  you  prefer 
wood  separators  to  any  other  material.  Now,  I  wish 
you  to  tell  me  where  you  get  the  wood  separators 
you  use;  what  is  their  exact  width,  also  thickness, 
for  16  sections,  and  what  do  they  cost  per  1000  ? 

THE  WIDTH  OF  SECTIONS. 

I  see  also  that  you  prefer  two  widths  for  sections. 


report. 

I  have  been  up  in  Wisconsin  the  past  season,  keep- 
ing bees  on  shares,  and  returned  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  had  178  hives  in  May  to  begin  with— 150  good 
ones,  but  the  rest  were  weak.  1  closed  the  season 
with  230  good  ones  and  11.000  fts.  of  honey— 8000  as. 
being  in  the  comb,  in  Muth's  sections,  holding  IVi 
Rs.  each.  These  IV2-B).  sections  were  on  hand  when 
I  went  up  thei-e,  in  May  last,  and  so  I  used  them; 
but  hereafter  1  shall  use  nothing  but  l-ft.  sections. 
Our  hives  in  Wisconsin  had  3  boxes  each,  holding 
10  sections  each,  with  no  honey-board.  We  took  10 
full  boxes  from  some  hives,  and  should  have  taken 
1.5  to  20  thousand  pounds  of  comb  honey  from  all,  if  I 
had  found  things  there  as  represented. 

THE  value  of  ALSIKE. 

I  had  a  deal  of  honey  from  alsike.  The  present 
owners  of  the  bees  sowed  90  acres  of  alsike,  in  Sep- 
tember, by  my  dii-ections,  and  I  rather  think  they 
will  have  "lots"  of  honey  next  year.  Alsike  is  the 
best  honey-plant,  all  things  considered,  I  know  of; 
and  when  folks  learn  how  to  raise  ft  properly  they 
will  quit  fooling  with  other  plants.  Marvin  has  a 
"heap  "  of  alsike  growing  a  few  miles  west  of  this 
city,  all  secured  by  following  my  directions.  There 
should  be  a  thousand  acres— yes,  10,000  acres— of  it 
in  the  U.  S.  where  there  is  but  one  now.  I  saw  Mar- 
vin  a  few  days  ago.  He  says  he  would  have  had  but 
little  honey  this  year  had  it  not  been  for  alsike. 

By  the  by,  as  you  muse  have  seen  Betsinger's 
wire-cloth  separators  at  Indianapolis,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  idea,  when  expense  and  all  things  are 
duly  considered?  Why  would  it  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  one-fourth-inch  holes  made  through  the 
wood  separators,  the  same  as  open  bottoms  for 
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chairs  'i  Still,  this  may  be  of  little  consequence,  as 
1  can  force  all  the  honey  up  stairs  at  will,  anyway.  ' 
With  the  Muth  box  it  would  be  too  much  bother  to 
use  separators.  I  can  get  very  good  combs  without 
separators;  still,  I  think  It  will  pay  me  to  use  them  : 
hereafter.  Again,  I  have  by  no  means  given  up  the 
idea  that  moving  bees  in  car  lots  from  South  to 
North,  in  the  spring,  and  back  again  in  the  fall,  is  a 
paying  project;  nor  shall  I  abandon  the  idea  until 
the  matter  has  been  properly  tried.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  tried  the  plan  properly.  I  have  now  1.50 
hives  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  which  I  intend  to  have 
filled  with  bees  next  spring.  In  May  I  shall  move 
them  up  here  somewhere  for  the  white-honey  crop. 
The  latter  part  of  July  I  shall  take  them  to  Wiscon- 
sin, where  there  is  plentj^  to  do  on  buckwheat  and 
goldenrod  during  August  and  September.  By  this 
means  I  should  secure  3  good  honey  crops  in  one 
season.  What  I  shall  do  with  the  bees  at  the  close 
of  the  season  in  October  I  do  not  know  yet. 

My  hives  at  Yazoo  City -have  two  stories,  with  10 
frames  in  each— only  7  inches  deep  inside  of  frames. 
When  ready  for  box  honey  I  use  but  one  set  of 
frames,  and  use  the  top  sets  for  new  swarms  or  ex- 
tracting. The  hives  were  got  up  expressly  for  ship- 
ping bees  from  South  to  North  and  back  again  each 
year,  so  you  see  T  have  had  plenty  of  faith  in  the 
project,  and  still  have.  The  cost  of  getting  a  car- 
load of  bees  from  Yazoo  City  or  New  Orleans  to 
Chicago  is  about  $100;  and  as  200  stocks  in  7-inch 
hives  can  be  safely  brought  up  in  one  car,  the  cost, 
you  see,  is  only  50  cts.  per  colony,  or  $1.00  both 
ways,  there  being  no  danger  of  any  loss  down  South 
during  winter;  and  the  bees  being  able  to  double 
their  number  of  colonies,  or  to  gather  a  good  crop 
of  honey  before  May,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not,  while  South,  pay  the  entire  expense 
of  shipping  both  ways. 

George  Grimm  has  left  our  ranks.  He  writes  me 
that  the  bee-business  does  not  pay  well  enough  to 
suit  him,  and  is  practicing  law,  having  a  good  busi- 
ness. I  am  told  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture this  month.  M.  M.  Bai^dkidoe. 

St.  Charles,  Ills.,  Nov.  32, 1886. 

DB.  MILLER'S  REPLY  TO  MK.  BALDRIDGE. 

Your  plan  of  making  JL  supers  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  is  no  more  work  than  my  way, 
possibly  less;  it  has  the  convenience  of  having  the 
tins  always  in  the  right  place  in  the  supers,  without 
the  trouble  of  placing  them  every  time  and  having 
them  slip  out  of  place,  sometimes  when  putting  sec- 
tions in  the  super.  The  loose  tins  on  the  other  hand, 
as  I  use  them,  admit  of  taking  out  the  whole  super 
full  of  sections  en  m,asse,  and  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  way  by  which  the  sections  can  so  easily  be  taken 
out  with  the  fixed  tins.  Moreover,  in  putting  the 
sections  in  the  supers  with  loose  tins,  the  tins  ad- 
just themselves  to  their  places;  and  when  the  whole 
super  is  filled,  the  tins  can  not  fail  to  be  in  exactly 
the  right  place.  ]f  the  tins  are  fixed,  it  Avill  require 
very  exact  workmanship  to  make  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  tins  exactly  the  same  in  every  case. 

You  say,  "  Others  tell  me  that  the  separator  needs 
to  be  only  2%  inches  wide,  when  of  tin,  for  the  4^4- 
inch  section."  I  hardly  believe  it  can  make  any  dif- 
ference as  to  width,  whether  the  separator  be  of 
wood  or  of  tin.  In  actual  practice,  I  have  found  ex- 
actly the  same  difficulty  with  each,  when  too  nar- 
row. Whoever  found  inches  sufficient,  can  hard- 
ly have  a  very  extended  experience,  or  else  must 
have  had  such  careful  management  that  separators 
might  have  been  dispensed  Avith  altogether.  Now, 
we  know  that  some  succeed  quite  well  without  sep- 
arators; and  in  case  where  two  sections  are  built 
perfectly  true  without  a  separator  between  them, 
I  think  the  intervention  of  a  separator  would  make 
no  difference,  whether  2  or  4  inches  wide.  What  I 
want  a  separator  for  is  to  force  the  bees,  under  any 
and  all  circumstances,  to  build  the  combs  in  sections 
so  true  that  there  will  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in 
packing.  With  the  separator  coming  within  Vz  inch 
of  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  section,  this  is  accom- 


plished; but  an  eighth  of  an  inch  more  than  this 
gives  different  results.  You  see,  that  ig  inch  differ- 
ence makes  just  one-third  more  open  space  than  if 
Vi  inch  is  allowed,  for  the  wood  of  the  section  occu- 
pies Ve  inch,  leaving  98-inch  open  space.  When  this 
%-inch  open  space  is  allowed,  you  can  count  on  an 
unpleasant  number  of  sections  being  built  so  as  to 
project  under  the  separator  wherever  a  section  has 
progressed  much  in  advance  of  its  neighbor,  or  in 
any  case  when  work  is  going  on  very  slowly.  If  the 
little  projection  were  all,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
less  consequence;  but  this  projection  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  attached  to  the  separator,  and,  when  detach- 
ed, the  section  "  bleeds,"  and  this  has  occurred  with 
me.  equally  with  wood  or  tin.  So,  for  the  43iX4i4 
sections  I  want  3!>i-inch  separators,  so  placed  as  to 
make  the  space  alike  at  top  and  bottom.  Wood  sep- 
arators of  this  width  I  get  o£  poplar  wood  from  the 
Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co. 

I  think,  if  you  look  again,  you  will  not  find  that  1 
prefer  two  widths  for  sections.  On  page  42  I  say, 
"  I  have  used  a  mixed  arrangement  with  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,"  but  I  have  more  satisfaction 
in  using  only  one  kind. 

I  do  not  use  the  slatted  honej'-board  to  keep  the 
queen  out  of  sections,  as  I  had  no  trouble  in  that 
direction  before  1  used  the  slatted  honey-board. 
Its  great  value  is  in  preventing  the  bees  from  build- 
ing bridges  of  comb  between  the  brood-frames  and 
the  sections. 

I  believe  alsike  to  be  a  valuable  plant;  but  I  have 
quit  fooling  with  it,  because  I  have  found  too  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  stand.  Probably  better 
knowledge  on  my  part  would  secure  better  results, 
it  is  open  to  the  objection,  that,  with  ordinary  treat- 
ment, it  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  white  clover. 
Still,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  farmers  about 
me  are  beginning  to  "fool"  with  it,  and  1  shall  be 
glad  if  they  are  more  successful  with  it  than  I  have 
been. 

Without  having  tried  them,  the  Betsinger  sepa- 
rators strike  me  as  a  good  thing,  if  not  too  expen- 
sive. I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  get  them  up. 
If  the  material  is  not  so  expensive  as  to  prohibit  their 
use,  hy  manufacturing  in  large  quantities  he  could 
make  them  so  as  to  sell  for  less  than  any  one  else 
could  get  them  up  in  small  quantities,  and  still 
make  a  nice  sum. 

Your  South-and-North  project  will  be  looked  upon 
with  much  interest;  and  if  you  make  a  success  of  it 
I  think  you  may  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  among  the 
successful  ones,  for  I  take  it  that  others  will  follow 
if  you  succeed.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 

In  regard  to  the  width  of  separators,  I 
think  I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  actual  ex- 
periment, that  2f  inches  will  not  answer 
for  the  Simplicity  section.  As  14  inches  is 
the  common  width  of  tin  plates,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  dividing  this  14  inches  into  4 
parts,  giving  a  separator  'Si  inches  in  width. 
Now.  it  is  possible  that  something  a  little 
narrower  would  be  safe,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  go  over  this  matter  again,  especially  if  we 
are  going  to  use  the  exceedingly  expensive 
material,  ^^'il■e  cloth.  Friend  Betsinger  said, 
at  the  Albany  Convention,  that  8  cents  pei- 
square  foot  was  as  low  as  it  could  be  fur- 
nished ;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  he  charges  the 
same,  whether  a  large  or  small  quantity  is 
used.  The  same  kind  of  wire  cloth  has  been 
in  our  price  list  for  some  time,  for  use  in 
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ADVERTISING    WHAT    YOV  HAVE 
FOR  SALE. 


DOKS  IT  PAY?    AND   SOME  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  AD- 
VERTISERS. 

TX  the  office.  I  believe  it  is  generally  con- 
M  sidered  that  the  advertising  clerk  has 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible 
places  of  any  of  the  girls  in  that  room. 
It  seems  tluit,  in  spite  of  any  precaution 
we  have  been  enabled  to  take,  there  is  almost 
continnally  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  most  comes,  however,  from  taking  out 
an  advertisement,  or  from  leaving  it  out, 
when  our  customer  wanted  it  in.  In  view 
of  this  I  have  told  the  clerk  to  be  sure  to 
have  the  mistake  come  by  getting  in  an  ad- 
vertisement when  it  was  not  wanted,  rather 
than  to  leave  it  out  when  it  w^as  wanted. 
Advertisers,  like  many  other  people,  are 
sometimes  in  a  great  hurry,  and  they  hurry 
off  the  notice  at  the  last  moment,  as  it  were, 
omitting  or  forgetting  to  say  how  many 
times  the  notice  is  to  be  inserted,  the  length 
of  space  they  wish  to  have  it  cover,  and  fi^e- 
quently  do  not  say  whether  they  want  it  in 
every  issue,  or  only  the  issues  of  the  first  of 
the  month.  Let  us  take  an  illustration,  for 
instance.  The  following  is  the  contents  of 
a  postal  card  : 

Please  put  under  the  department,  "Queens  for 
sale,"  we  have  for  sale  6  very  good  tested  Italian 
queens,  1  Hybrid,  at  Sl.OO  each,  or  S6.00  for  the  7. 
Hybrids,  ^'c.  Send  §1.02  to  return  your  money  if 
queens  are  sold  before  your  order  comes. 

Model,  Bee-Hive  Co. 
W.  Phii'a.,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1886. 

You  will  notice  in  the  above,  that  our 
friend  does  not  say  a  word  about  what  issue 
he  wishes  it  to  appear  in,  nor  does  he  say 
how  many  times.  Under  the  circumstances, 
on  receipt  of  such  an  order  the  advertising 
clerk  sends  back  by  first  mail  a  printed  letter 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Friend  

Your  favor  of    inclosing  $  re- 
ceived with  an  advertisement,  which  we  will  insert  in 


numbers,  as  you  request,  or  until  otherwise  ordered. 
As  you  do  not  mention  the  amount  of  space,  or  the 
numhcr  of  lines  you  wish  it  to  occupy,  or  give  any  in- 
struction as  to  display  lines,  we  will  set  it  up  so  as  to 
make  such  an  appearance  as  we  think  it  ought  to 
present.  We  will  send  hills  after  each  insertion,  for 
the  space  occupied.  If  the  above  is  not  satisfactory, 
please  reply  by  return  mail,  on  inclosed  card,  giving  us 
correct  insti-UA-tions.  According  to  our  advertising 
rates,  given  below,  we  will  credit  you  with  the  discount 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  you  wish  it  to  run. 

Yours  respectfully,      A.  I.  BOOT,  Per  

You  will  notice,  that,  in  with  this  printed 
letter,  we  inclose  a  postal  card  directed  to 
ourselves,  so  that  our  customer  may  take  a 
pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  tell  us  what  to 
do,  even  while  he  stands  in  the  postoffice,  if 
he  chooses.  We  prefer  to  pay  for  these  pos- 
tal cards,  and  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  let- 
ter we  send  them  in,  so  that  our  bee-friends 
may  have  no  excuse  for  failing  to  inform  us 
immediately,  if  our  proposal  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  do  this,  because  it  is  so  very  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  get  people  to  write  and  tell 


us  what  they  do  want.  Xow,  after  we  have 
done  this,  our  advertising  clerk  has  instruc- 
tions to  insert  the  advertisement  until  we 
get  some  kind  of  notice  from  the  advertiser, 
saying  that  he  does  not  wish  it  continued 
any  longer.  It  seems  to  me,  that  almost  any 
sensible  man  will  say,  if  there  is  any  thing 
wrong  it  certainly  is  not  our  fault.  A  good 
many  troubles  have  come  up,  notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions.  Quite  a  number  of 
pretty  good  men— that  is,  we  have  always 
considered  them  to  be  such— have.ii"ef  used  to 
pay  their  advertising  bills,  giving,  as  a  rea- 
son, that  they  ordered  the  advertisement 
stopped.  Xow,  after  we  have  very  kindly 
explained  to  them  that  their  letter  ordering 
it  stopped  did  not  reach  us  until  the  journal 
had  gone  to  press,  they  still  object.  In  one 
or  two  cases  where  advertisements  have  been 
ordered  out,  the  order  was  written  within 
three  days  of  the  last  of  the  month  ;  and  yet 
the  advertiser  claimed  he  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  pay. 

]S'ow,  in  regard  to  the  postal  card  we  have 
given  above.  The  advertising  clerk  inserted 
the  advertisement  four  times,  at  a  cost  of  a 
dollar  each  insertion,  before  we  got  a  word 
from  the  Model  Bee-hive  Co.  Then  he 
claimed  it  was  ordered  in  for  only  one  inser- 
tion, in  the  first  place.  He  writes  in  regard 
to  it  as  follows  : 

We  wrote  to  you,  saying  to  put  said  advt.  in  Sept. 
No.  of  Gleanings.  We  left  home  shortly  after  the 
first  of  Sept.,  and  just  returned  home  last  night, 
and,  to  our  surprise,  you  had  continued  said  advt. 
(on  examining  Gleanings),  and  sent  two  or  three 
postals,  stating  amount  due  you.  We  wanted  said 
advt.  only  in  Sept.  No.  If  we  had  wanted  it  in  any 
other  numbers  we  would  have  told  you  so. 

Model  Bee-Hive  Co. 

West  Phii'a.,  Pa.,  Oct.  27, 1886. 

As  we  have  published  every  letter  and  fig- 
ure on  his  order,  one  can  readily  see  that  our 
friend  is  greatly  mistaken ;  and  the  adver- 
tising clerk  and  book-keeper,  without  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  me,  wrote  him  that  they 
could  return  Ids  order  if  he  wished,  to  show 
him  that  he  didn't  say  a  word  about  putting 
it  in  the  September  issue ;  therefore  that  we 
should  expect  him  to  pay  for  his  neglect  in 
not  notifying  us.  On  my  return  from  the 
Albany  Convention,  the  card  below  was 
handed  me,  which  was  sent  us,  I  presume, 
in  answ^er  to  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
remaining  $3.00. 

We  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  Oct.  27,  thinking 
that  you  were  charging  us  for  running  our  advt. 
which  we  did  not  order.  If  you  will  look  up  our  let- 
ter, which  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  we  do  not  care  to 
repeat  it  here.  However,  of  all  the  advertising  we 
ever  did  in  Gleanings,  it  never  paid  us  H  of  our 
advertising  money  back.  Make  a  note  of  this,  and 
publish  it  in  Gleanings,  as  you  never  say  any 
thing  about  those  that  write  you  about  advertising 
not  paying— only  those  that  say  that  their  advts. 
paid.  Come  out  with  both  sides  of  it,  and  oblige 
Respectfully,        Model  Bee-Hive  Co. 

West  Phii'a.,  Pa.,  Jan.  U,  1887. 

1  read  it  over  in  a  little  surprise,  and  ask- 
ed for  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
matter.  Xow,  the  advertising  clerk,  the 
book-keeper,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everybody, 
would  say  that  our  friends  of  the  Model  Bee- 
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hive  Co.  are  entirely  at  fault.  If  they  per- 
mitted the  advertisement  to  run  through 
neglect,  or  even  through  absence  from  home, 
there  was  no  one  at  fault  at  all  except  them- 
selves, therefore  they  should  pay  the  bill. 
Very  likely  the  above  course  would  be  jus- 
tice ;  but  you  know,  dear  friends,  I  have  been 
talking  to  you  a  good  deal,  not  only  for 
months,  but  even  years  back,  in  regard  to 
doing  a  little  mme  than  justice  by  our  fellow- 
men.  If  a  man  compel  thee  to  go  with  him 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.-'  I  read  a  little 
more  carefully  the  letter  of  protest  made  by 
our  friend  when  he  received  a  bill  for  S4.00 
for  advertising,  and  in  it  I  found  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  queens  were  offered  for  $6.00,  and  you  send 
bill  in  for  $4,001  Not  much  profit.  Besides,  the 
queens  remain  unsold.  1  did  not  getone  offer;  we  did 
certainly  not  expect  to  advertise  them  to  their  full 
value,  or  else  we  might  as  well  have  sold  you  the 
queens  for  two  dollars.  Besides,  it  looks  bad  to  ad- 
vertise 6*  queens  4  times.  It  does  not  look  as  if  we 
were  selling-  queens  fast.  1  think  common  sense  or 
.iudgment  would  have  told  .vou,  or  any  one  else,  that 
wo  could  not  offer  queens  so  low,  and  then  spend- 
ing- all  the  amount  tor  advertising-  them,  to  sell 
them.  Model  Bee-Hivk  Co. 

West  Phil'a.,  Pa.,  Oct.  37, 1886. 

Now,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
here.  A  good  many  will  say,  Although  it 
does  look  very  bad  to  pay  out  $4.00  for  adver-  I 
tising  $6.00  worth  of  queens,  it  was  entirely  I 
the  fault  of  the  advertiser  for  not  saying  how 
many  times  he  wished  the  advertisement  put 
in."  It  icas  mainly  his  fault,  I  agree;  but  I 
think,  dear  friends,  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
common  sense  or  ordinary  good  judgment 
ought  to  have  decided  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  wish  to  pay  $4.00  for  the  chance 
of  selling  $6.00  worth  of  goods.  Who  is  at 
fault,  then  V  The  editor  of  Gleanings  ? 
You  may  say, The  editor  of  Gleanings, 
with  his  multitude  of  cares,  can  not  go  into 
every  little  matter  like  this,  without  break- 
ing himself  down,  mentally  and  physically.'' 
The  advertising  clerk  is  also  burdened  with 
so  many  cares  and  so  much  business  that  it 
is  pretty  hard  for  her  to  stop  to  inquire 
whether  a  man  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  or  not,  when  he  sends  in  an  advertise- 
ment. To  avoid  similar  cases  I  have  asked 
Ernest  to  examine  every  advertisement,  and 
be  sure  that  it  makes  good  sense  before  it  is 
allowed  to  go  into  print,  and  I  think  he  has 
done  his  work  pretty  faithfully.  In  review- 
ing the  above  advertisement  of  late,  he 
would  say  at  once  that  it  was  all  straight  and 
consistent.  If  somebody  had  asked  him, 
however,  if  it  was  probable  that  this  man 
wished  such  an  advertisement  continued,  he 
would  at  once  have  decided  not ;  but  he  is 
already  pretty  severely  burdened  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cares  in  his  work  on  Gleanings. 
The  proof-reader  made  sure  it  read  accord- 
ing to  copy,  and  that  ended  his  part  of  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  latter  half  of  com- 
munication No.  3.  lie  says,  in  substance, 
that  the  advertisements  he  has  put  in  Glean- 
ings never  brought  him  a  third  of  the  money 
he  paid  to  have  them  inserted.  This  is  a 
pretty  bad  showing  for  Gleanings,  dear 
friends.   I  am  well  aware,  that  a  good  many 


advertisements  do  not  pay  the  friends  who 
send  them.  Quite  a  number  have  refused  to 
pay  for  advertising,  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  do  them  any  good,  and  I  have  been  ask- 
ed to  excuse  them  fvom  paying  an  advertis- 
ing bill  because  the  advertisement  profited 
them  nothing.  I  have  refused  to  excuse,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true.  I  am  asked  if  I  think  a 
certain  advertisement  will  pay  ;  and  I  re- 
member that  1  have,  a  good  many  times,  re- 
plied back  that  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  it 
would  not  pay.  Yes,  I  have  sometimes  writ- 
ten to  friends  who  wanted  certain  things  ad- 
vertised, that  I  felt  sure  it  would  not  pay. 
even  before  my  opinion  was  asked.  I  have 
been  pretty  roundly  abused  once  or  twice  for 
making  similar  suggestions.  Knowing  the 
supply  of  queens  there  was  in  the  market  in 
September,  I  could  have  told  the  Model  Bee- 
hive Co.  beforehand,  that  their  advertisement 
would  probably  do  them  no  good— had  my 
opinion  been  asked.  Xow  the  question  be- 
gins to  assume  something  of  this  shape — 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? To  which  I 
reply,  Yes,  sir.  I.  for  one,  am  my  brother's 
keeper. ' '  I  wan t  God  to  hold  me  responsible, 
not  only  for  my  brother's  spiritual  welfare, 
but  for  his  financial  welfare ;  and  my  de- 
cision is,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
ought  not  to  ask  pay  for  the  three  last  inser- 
tions. If  my  mental  strength  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  take  a  brotherly  review  of  all  the 
advertisements  sent  in  to' us,  it  is  my  busi- 
ness to  employ  somebody  who  can  intelli- 
gently advise  our  bee-friends  in  regard  to  in- 
serting advertisements.  And  the  moral  to 
this  whole  long  story  is,  to  ask  you  all,*  in 
sending  in  advertisements,  if  you  feel  inclin- 
ed, to  ask  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
visability of  inserting  said  advertisement. 
We  will  advise  the  best  we  know  how,  and 
without  charge.  This  advice.  I  presume, 
will  cut  down  part  of  our  advertising  patron- 
age, but  I  shall  be  glad  to  cut  it  down,  be- 
cause T  know  that  a  goodly  part  of  it  has  not 
been  profitable  to  our  hard-working  and 
close-scraping  bee-friends,  many  of  them. 
After  having  given  this  advice,  you  are  to 
act  as  you  see  proper,  and  we  can  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  profitableness  of  the  trans- 
action any  further. 


TEASELS,  AGAIN. 


SOME  GOOD  ONES  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


§1NCE  the  appearance  ot  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  teasel-plant  and  its  culture  in  one  of  our 
local  papei-s,  and  two  or  three  short  articles 
in  Gleanings  from  which  extracts  were 
made  by  the  N.  Y.  Trihune  and  other  leading- 
papers,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  teasels  of  g-ood 
quality  are  grown  in  Oregon.  That  fact  alone  has 
set  our  dealers  at  work,  and  the  result  is,  that  sev- 
eral carloads  have  already  been  shipped  here  and 
held  at  our  railroad  station  for  inspection  and  re- 
shipment  to  factories.  That  they  are  of  good  size 
and  good  quality,  there  is  no  mistake;  and,  for 


*Of  course,  the  veAeram  in  advertising,  who  have 
had  sufficient  experience  to  know  whether  it  is  im- 
portant tor  them  to  advertise  or  not,  and  how  much, 
would  hurdlv  care  for  my  opinion  in  the  matter. 
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aught  I  could  see,  &re  fully  equal  to  our  own  grow- 
ing:. T  intend,  when  I  write  on  any  subject,  to  be 
accurate,  and  keep  myself  posted;  but  it  was  this 
verj- writing  that  unearthed  the  existence  of  that 
French  colony  away  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  quiet- 
ly growing  theii- teasels  and  supplying  their  neigh- 
boring mills.  If  the  quality  is  good  in  Oregon  and 
here,  I  believe  there  are  many  other  places,  when 
found,  that  will  prove  to  be  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  this  crop.  I  had  also  supposed  that  the  expense 
of  shipping  and  then  reshippiug  would  be  too  great 
to  warrant  any  one  in  raising  them  if  they  were 
far  from  a  market.  What  I  mean  b}'  a  market  is 
a  middle-man,  or  dealer. 

Now,  you  will  ask  me  why  the  growler  can  not 
ship  direct  to  the  factories.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  first  factory  that  saw  fit  to  order  of  you  made 
a  specialty  of  woolen  blankets.  Of  course,  for 
that  coarse  work  they  would  want  "kings,"  and 
5'ou  would  not  have  enough  in  your  whole  crop,  of 
the  right  size  to  fill  their  first  order;  and  your  next 
sale  would  be  as  likelj-  to  be  kings  as  any  thing. 
Without  carrying  this  comparison  further,  you  can 
see  that,  in  order  to  deal  direct,  one  must  carry  a  stock 
of  a  good  many  thousand  dollars'  worth;  and,  fur- 
ther, the  handling,  sorting,  and  packing,  is  a  trade  of 
itself.  But  if  our  dealers  at  present  prices  (6  cts. 
per  lb.)  can  pay  freight  from  Oregon,  and  then 
compete  with  us,  I  think  some  of  my  good  bee- 
friends  had  better  look  into  the  matter. 

I  will  answer  any  question  through  Gleanings 
that  its  editor  may  see  fit  to  ask,  but  I  can  not  un- 
dertake to  answer  by  private  letter. 

Thorn  Hill,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y.   C.  M.  Goodspeed. 


THE  NON-USE  OF  FOUNDATION. 

A    HKPORT   FROM   W.   Z.    HUTCHINSON'S  OWN 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

T|p  PTEli  reading  the  articles  on  the  non-use  of 
foundation  which  have  appeared  from  time 

j^r  to  time  in  the  bee-papers,  I  think  the  "  oth- 
er  side "  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
following: 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  has  a  neighbor,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Doane,  living  about  two  miles  distant.  In  the 
spring  of  1886,  Mr.  Doane  purchased  350  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  discarded  combs.  That  season  Mr. 
Doane  produced  6.500  lbs.  of  honey  from  50  colonies, 
spring  count— an  average  of  130  lbs.  per  colony.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  6700  lbs.  of 
honey  fi-om  55  colonies,  spring  count— an  average 
of  121  9-11  pounds  per  colony.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Doane's  bees  had  an  average  amount 
of  30  lbs.  of  honey— natural  stores— to  winter  upon, 
while  Mr.  Hutchinson's  bees  had  to  be  fed  sugar 
syrup.  Mr.  Doane  attributes  his  larger  honey 
product  to  the  combs  purchased  from  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson. Mr.  Doane  s  bees  increased  to  135  colonies. 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  increase  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
the  amount  of  increase  would  be  likely  to  aflfect 
the  general  result  somewhat. 

I  have  Mr.  Doane's  figures  from  that  gentleman 
himself,  but  am  not  so  fortunate  with  those  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  but  I  think  them  correct. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  17, 1887.  M.  S.  West. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  indeed,  friend 
W.,  for  your  communication,  for  it  proves 
this,  if  nothing  more :  That  friend  Hutchin- 
son has  an  exceedingly  good  locality— or,  at 


least,  it  has  proved  so  during  the  season 
that  is  past.  If  Mr.  Doane  increased  50  col- 
onies to  125,  and  secured  over  130  lbs.  per 
colony,  he  certainly  did  exceedingly  well. 


PEDDLING  HONEY. 

FRIEND  COLTON  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCE. 

T  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  me  to  read 
the  reports  of  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  Marketing  their  honey.  I  have  not  yet  read 
a  report  of  a  failure  in  peddling  honey.  This 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  remarkable,  as  my 
experience  has  been  quite  different  from  that  of 
those  who  have  reported  their  success  in  Glean- 
ings. Evidently,  those  who  found  peddling  honey 
a  poor  business  thought  their  report  would  not  tend 
to  the  "encouragement  of  bee  culture."  There  is  a 
short  time  after  our  busiest  time  with  the  bees  is 
over,  and  before  cold  weather  has  caught  us,  that 
we  can  profitably  market  honey  as  peddlers.  We 
can  then  draw  it  off  from  a  barrel  without  the 
necessity  of  charging  our  customers  for  a  tin  pail 
or  jar,  which,  when  added  to  a  small  purchase, 
raises  the  price  above  the  price  of  comb  honey. 
If  you  peddle  near  home  you  can  call  for  your 
pails  after  the  honey  is  used ;  but  peddling  near 
home  will  not  suit  the  grocerymen  who  are  selling 
your  honey. 

A  bee-keeper  from  a  town  near  me  told  me  he 
had  disposed  of  about  7000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey 
by  peddling  It  out  at  9  and  even  8  cts.  per  pound. 
He  had  canvassed,  I  think  he  said,  nearly  every 
town  within  one  hundred  miles  of  home.  In  many 
towns,  bee-keepers  are  trying  to  keep  the  price  of 
honey  up  to  something  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; and  when  the  honey-peddler  strikes  a  town 
where  he  can  undersell  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  his  sales  are  apt  to  be  quite  sat- 
isfactory. Somehow  I  can't  get  very  happy  and 
enthusiastic  over  the  honey-peddling  scheme.  Few 
bee-keepers  will  make  themselves  so  notoriously 
honest,  and  their  honey  so  pei'fect,  as  to  be  above 
suspicion  for  any  great  distance  from  home. 
Brother  Root,  we  do  not  all  have  the  faculty  and 
experience  in  advertising  that  you  have,  even  if 
we  controlled  a  publication  like  Gleanings,  which 
circulates  to  a  certain  extent  through  all  our  States 
and  Territories.  I  rigged  out  a  wagon  for  peddling, 
and  spent  about  a  week  at  the  business.  I  aver- 
aged a  sale  of  about  fifty  pounds  per  day.  When  I 
could  not  sell  a  pail,  I  dug  out,  of  a  large  can,  gran- 
ulated honey,  but,  of  course,  found  this  tedious, 
as  cold  weather  was  gradually  setting  in.  I  intend 
to  rig  up  a  sleigh  of  some  kind  and  continue  the 
fight,  even  if  it  takes  all  winter,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will.  There  is  no  other  way  left  for  me  to 
dispose  of  my  crop  of  honey.  I  tried,  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  winter,  to  get  something  out  of  what 
honey  I  could  not  sell  at  home,  by  sending  It  to  St. 
Louis,  to  be  sold  by  a  commission  merchant.  I  re- 
alized for  the  honey,  after  deducting  cost  of  pails, 
freight,  and  all  charges,  a  trifle  over  two  cents  per 
pound.  Said  honey  was  weU-ripened  clover  and 
basswood,  but  a  portion  was  produced  the  year 
before,  and  kept  over,  as  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it. 
I  got  honey  in  all  of  the  stores  near  home  T  could, 
and  they  offered  it  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  I  hope 
you  will  publish  this,  and  some  one  who  has  had 
more  experience  than  myself  in  peddling  honey 
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Arill  show  where  I  have  erred  in  my  conclusions  on 
this  plan  of  peddling  honey.  The  point  is,  can  we 
increase  the  consumption  of  honey  more  by  ped- 
dling- than  by  leaving  it  at  the  groceries?  I  do  not 
wish  the  mistake  made,  that,  because  we  get  a  fair 
sale  by  peddling  honey  at  a  price  lower  than  our 
brother  bee-keepers  who  are  already  selling  low 
enough,  that  this  policy  will  be  wise  in  the  long 
run.  Our  rivals  in  the  business  will  be  compelled 
to  come  down  also;  and  when  the  price  gets  so  low 
that  you  can  not  undersell,  peddling  will  fail  to 
relieve  us  of  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our  hon- 
ey. J.  B.  COTiTON. 

Waverly,  la. 


WILL  HONEY  EVER  BECOME  A 
STAPLE? 


SHALL,   WE     ORGANIZE  TO   KEEP  UP   PRICES  ? 


HAVE  disposed  of  much  the  largest  share  of 
my  fifth  and  largest  crop  of  honey;  and  al- 
though I  have  not  been  in  the  business  nearly 
so  long  as  Heddon  or  Dadant,  I  have  neverthe- 
less followed  it  long  enough,  and  at  just  the 
right  time,  to  suffer  from  the  most  sweeping  de- 
cline in  prices  that  any  natural  product  has  per- 
haps ever  known. 

The  year  1882  Avas  a  good  one  in  this  locality,  and 
honey  wholesaled  at  30  and  25  cts.  per  lb.  ]  do  not 
like  to  tell  what  1  have  obtained  for  the  bulk  of  my 
comb  honey  this  year.  Every  year  since  the  first 
one,  I  have  been  laboring  to  develop  a  market  at 
and  near  home,  and  I  think  I  have  obtained  a  pretty 
fair  idea  how  nearly  honey  is  likely  to  become  a 
great  staple.  T  am  certain  of  two  things;  viz.,  that 
honey  will  never  become  a  universal  staple,  and 
that  lower  prices  do  greatly  increase  consumption. 
I  can  give  items  of  experience  which  go  far  to  dem- 
onstrate these  propositions.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tinual surprise  and  wonder  to  me  that  the  majority 
of  folks  do  not  like  honey.  Not  one  out  of  ten 
whom  I  tackle  on  the  subject  cares  any  thing  for 
it.  I  eat  over  half  the  honey  used  in  our  house; 
and  I  find  among  many  of  my  best  customers,  that 
about  one  of  the  family  is  all  who  takes  it.  I  have 
pretty  much  learned  whom  it  is  worth  while  to 
approach  around  home. 
Springfield  takes  the  largest  share  of  my  honey. 
I  tried  an  experiment  this  year,  which  has  taught 
me  much  of  the  lesson  I  have  been  steadily  learn- 
ing for  four  years.  With  a  large  crop,  overstocked 
markets,  and  low  prices ;  with  more  honey  than  mon- 
ey, I  resolved  to  try  how  near  I  could  make  the  for- 
mer take  the  place  of  the  latter.  I  had  some  building 
to  do,  and  I  canvassed  the  city  with  a  view  to  trad- 
ing honey  for  materials,  so  far  as  I  could.  I  would 
patronize  him  who  would  patronize  me.  I  found 
just  one  lumber-dealer  in  the  place  who  would 
trade  that  way.  He  would  have— how  much  do  you 
suppose?  Three  pounds!  After  visiting  half  a 
dozen  paint-shops  I  found  one  man  who  would 
do  somewhat  better.  He  ordered  enough  to  pay 
for  paints  and  brush.  I  canvassed  the  hardware- 
stores,  without  avail.  Dry-goods  stores  and  shoe- 
stores  were  tried  unsuccessfully.  I  sold  lOH  lbs.  to 
one  hatter.  Almost  the  unvarying  note  was,  "  We 
do  not  like  honey."  It  looks  like  small  business  at 
the  start,  audit  turned  out  so  small  that  T  shall  not 
work  very  much  in  that  line.  \ 
As  I  had  a  few  apples  and  potatoes  to  sell,  I  re-  i 


solved  to  try  the  women  at  their  homes.  I  had  had 
some  experience  in  selling  fruit  and  vegetables 
some  years  before,  and  I  had  learned  that  that  was 
the  way  to  make  trucking  profitable.  Women  like 
to  have  living  necessaries  brought  to  their  doors. 
There  were  fruit  and  vegetable  wagons  on  every 
street,  while  I,  almost  alone,  offered  honey.  Yet  I 
could  make  six  sales  of  either  one  of  the  other 
products  to  one  of  honey.  They  never  interfered 
with  a  honey  sale  either.  In  the  light  of  my  expe- 
rience, how  Mr.  France  succeeds  so  well  in  ped- 
dling honey  is  a  riddle  to  me.  Yet  I  say,  that  lower 
prices  will  greatly  increase  consumption.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  has  vastly  grown  around  here,  and 
I  believe  it  will  continue  to  grow.  That  this 
growth  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business 
has  been  worked  up,  is  no  doubt  true;  but  T  know 
very  well  that  a  great  deal  that  has  been  sold  this 
year  would  have  remained  unsold  at  higher  prices. 
For  example,  Mr.  W.  sells  comb  honey  at  12^  to  15 
cents,  and  a  number  of  customers,  somewhat  like 
one  he  mentioned,  a  day  laboi-er,  buy  considerable 
at  the  former  price,  who  purchased  but  little  when  it 
cost  more.  In  1882  Mr.  W.  sold  about  100  lbs.  for  me  at 
22  to  25  cts.  In  18S3  the  price  fell  to  15  cts.,  and  he 
sold  about  2.50  lbs.  The  next  two  years  the  crop 
was  short,  with  prices  higher  and  sales  less.  In 
1885  he  retailed  at  18  cts.,  and  sold  perhaps  250  lbs. 
for  me.  This  year  he  has  sold  lower  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  what  is  the  result  ?  He  has  already  dis- 
posed of  over  400  lbs.,  about  120  lbs.  being  exti*act- 
ed,  and  I  am  to  deliver  him  about  1.50  lbs.  of  the  two 
kinds  this  week. 

Said  Mr.  W.  to  me,  "  T  can  see  that  it  cuts  into  the 
syi'up  trade  like  every  thing." 

You  see,  at  such  prices  honey  becomes  a  com- 
petitor with  other  commodities.  Four  years  ago, 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  stores  offered  honey 
for  sale;  but  now  the  stock  in  trade  of  none  but  a 
few  suburban  grocers  is  complete  without  it. 

Prices  will  not  continue  to  decline  as  they  have 
been  doing.  We  shall  reach  rock-bottom  pretty 
soon.  I  am  very  willing  that  honey  should  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.  We  owe  this  to 
humanity.  A  honey-pool  is  a  chimera.  One  hun- 
dred manufacturers  of  an  article  may  combine  and 
control  the  market;  but  tens  of  thoiisands  of  hog- 
raisers  or  honey-producers  can  not.  But  if  they 
could,  I  do  not  want  them  to  do  so.  I  am  opposed 
to  great  or  petty  monopolies,  as  all  such  combina- 
tions tend  to  become.  We  should,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  keep  up  the  price  of  honey,  do  our  best  to 
make  our  industry  profitable  by  producing  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.        Geo.  F.  Robbins,  93—61. 

Mechanicsburg,  111.,  Jan.  10,  1887. 


FEEDERS. 


how  to  make  them. 


/  /  Td^  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  is  an  old 
saying.   While  I  hope  we  in  this  country 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  prepare  for 
another  war  with  swords  and  musketry, 
yet  there  is  alwaj'S  in  this  life  a  need  of  a 
warfare,  and  a  preparation  for  the  same,  if  we 
would  be  successful  in  the  undertakings  of  life;  and 
as  in  battle  the  army  is  most  likely  to  be  successful 
which  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  "times  of 
peace,"  so  the  person  who  uses  his  leisure  hours  in 
getting  prepared  for  the  "heat  and  burden  "  of  the 
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harvest  time  is  the  one  most  sure  of  success.  In 
nothing- is  this  more  true  than  in  bee-keeping;  and 
yet  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  while  away  the  win- 
ter days  and  months,  not  seeming-  to  think  that  an- 
other season  of  heat  and  toil  is  coming  until  the 
season  is  upon  them.  To  the  truth  of  this,  nearly 
every  suppls'-dealer  can  testify;  for  in  spite  of  dis- 
counts offered,  and  entreaties  published  and  other- 
wise made  during-  winter,  all  know  that  the  great 
rush  conies  in  May.  June,  and  July.  These  thoughts 
were  brong  lit  up  by  a  friend  desiring  to  know  how 
1  made  my  bee-fceders.  and  saying,  "I  want  to  get 
every  thing  in  readiness  this  winter  for  another 
summer."  I  predict  for  that  j'oung  man  a  success- 
ful life,  health  and  strength  being  given  him.  As  I 
have  just  finished  making  a  lot  of  feeders  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  answer  his  question  through 
Gleanings;  for  after  trying  nearly  all  the  feeders 
ever  advertised,  I  like  the  best  of  any  the  one  about 
to  be  described,  so  I  have  discarded  all  the  others. 
The  idea  of  such  a  feeder  I  got  out  of  some  of  the 
bee-papers;  but  when  and  where,  I  do  not  know. 
This  feeder  I  call  a  division-board  feeder,  yet  it  is 
different  fi-om  any  such  feeder  which  I  have  ever 
seen  described. 

To  make,  get  out  one  piece  %  of  an  inch  square, 
and  the  same  length  as  the  bottom-bar  to  your 
frame,  providing  the  end-pieces  to  your  frame  are 
nailed  to  the  end  of  the  bottom-bar.  Otherwise 
make  this  piece  as  much  shorter  as  the  two  end- 
pieces  of  your  frame  are  thick;  for  it  is  to  hang  in 
the  hive  the  same  as  any  frame.  Also  the  end-bars 
and  top-bar  are  to  be  only  ?s  wide,  as  a  feeder  of 
tbat  width  keeps  the  bees  from  drowning  without  a 
float,  while,  if  wider,  a  float  is  necessary.  Besides 
these  four  pieces  spoken  of  above,  you  want  two 
very  thin  boards  (I  make  them  3-32  of  an  inch  thick), 
the  same  size  as  the  outside  dimensions  of  j  our 
frame,  less  of  an  inch  at  the  top,  it  being  suppos- 
able  that  the  top-bar  to  your  frame  is  only  ^4  thick. 
In  any  event  there  is  to  be  a  H-inch  space  between 
the  under  sid'e  of  the  top-bar  and  the  upper  edge  of 
the  thin  boards,  for  an  entrance  to  the  feeder. 

Next,  get  some  white  lead  and  thin  it  with  boiled 
linseed  oil  till  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream;  for 
all  the  joints  of  the  feeder  are  to  be  fixed  so  there 
can  he  no  possibility  of  leaking.  Now  .with  a  small 
marking-brush  put  some  of  the  thick  paint  on  the 
end  of  the  ''g  bottom-bai',  and  also  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  end-bar,  where  it  is  to  be  nailed  to  the  bot- 
tom-bar, and  nail  together,  preparing  the  other  side 
the  same.  Next  lay  down  your  frame,  which  is  com- 
plete, except  the  top-bar,  and  paint  the  sides  which 
are  up,  and  also  around  the  edges  of  three  sides  of 
the  under  side  of  the  thin  board  where  they  are  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  frame.  Place  the  board 
so  it  comes  even  with  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the 
frame,  and  nail  on,  using  9£-inch  wire  nails,  and 
driving  the  nails  from  ^  to  %  inch  apart,  when  the 
other  side  is  to  be  treated  the  same  way.  Now  take 
the  end-bar  of  a  frame  and  saw  it  off  short  enough 
so  it  will  come  up  within  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  inside  of  the  feeder,  when  it  is  to  have  three  % 
holes  borrd  in  it  near  the  bottom,  the  bottom  one 
cutting  out  just  a  little  at  the  end.  Slip  this  down 
in  the  center  of  the  feeder,  and  nail  each  side  to  it. 
This  piece  is  to  keep  the  thin  sides  of  the  feeder 
from  bulging  out  when  the  feeder  is  filled,  and  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  stick  are  to  allow  the 
feed  to  run  through  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or 
it  will  be  filled  onlj-  from'one  side. 


There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  with  it  at  pres- 
ent, except  to  paint  the  outside  with  two  good  coats 
of  paint,  when  it  is  to  be  set  away  for  two  or  three 
months,  to  have  the  paint  thoroughly  dry  in  the 
joints.  When  thus  dry,  melt  five  or  six  pounds  of 
beeswax  or  paraftine  (the  latter  preferred),  heating 
it  quite  hot,  and  pour  into  the  feeder  till  full,  when 
it  is  to  be  poured  out  again  in  a  moment  or  two,  us- 
ing it  for  another  feeder,  and  so  on  till  all  are  coat- 
ed with  wax  on  the  inside.  If  the  wax  is  quite  hot 
and  the  feeder  well  warmed,  it  will  penetrate  the 
wood  to  the  depth  of  1-16  of  an  inch,  which  is  a 
double  preventive  against  leaking,  while  the  main 
object  is  the  keeping  of  the  wood  from  taking  up 
the  feed  by  soaking,  in  which  case  the  feeder  soon 
becomes  sour,  and  will  sour  the  feed  ever  after- 
ward, unless  at  once  taken  up  by  the  bees. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  top-bar,  which,  after 
haA'ing  a  hole  bored  in  it  near  one  end  for  the  point 
of  a  funnel  to  enter,  is  nailed  on.  Our  feeder  is 
now  complete ;  and,  barring  accidents,  it  Avill  last  a 
lifetime. 

HOW  TO  USE. 

To  use  it,  hang  it  in  the  hive  the  same  as  a  frame ; 
and  if  the  colonj^  is  at  all  weak,  put  it  at  the  side  of 
j  the  hive  the  furthest  from  the  entrance.   In  fact,  I 
;  always  use  it  at  one  side  of  the  hive;  for  in  that 
]  case  the  slit  which  is  cut  in  the  quilt  over  the  hole 
j  thi-ough  which  the  funnel  is  inserted  is  always  in 
!  the  right  place,  while  otherwise  it  would  not  be. 
I  Having  the  feeder  in  place,  and  the  slit  cut  in  the 
,  quilt,  insei't  the  funnel,  pour  in  the  feed  and  remove 
^  the  fvinael,  when  the  slit  will  close  up  so  no  bees 
can  get  out  or  in  the  waj-.   Twenty  cubic  inches  of 
I  ordinary  honey  will  weigh  one  pound,  so  it  is  easy 
to  tell  how  many  pounds  your  feeder  will  hold. 
Mine,  made  to  fit  the  Gallup  frame,  holds  nearly  5 
1  lbs.,  so  I  am  sure  not  to  run  it  over,  if  1  feed  49^  lbs. 
j  at  a  time.   If  I  wish  to  feed  more  at  a  time  I  use 
j  two  or  more  feeders;  if  less— well,  I  willtellyou  just 
j  how  I  do,  evenif  it  does  make  this  article  a  little  long. 
1    To  carry  feed.  I  use  a  common  watering-pot  with 
■  the  rose,  or  sprinkler,  taken  off.    This  watering-pot 
'■  is  set  on  the  scales,  and  feed  poured  in  till  one  pound 
'  is  registered.   I  now,  with  the  point  of  my  knife, 
'  scratch  the  tin  a  little  at  the  top  of  the  feed  in  three 
different  places,  about  equal  distances  apart;  pour 
in  another  pound  and  mark  again,  and  so  on  till  the 
vessel  is  as  full  as  I  can  carry  it,  which  is  generally 
about  1.5  lbs.   I  now  pour  out  the  feed,  and  wash  and 
dry  the  watering-pot,  when  I  touch  a  little  paint, 
made  of  red  lead,  on  each  of  the  places  scratched 
with  the  knife,  and  by  the  side  of  them  I  place  fig- 
ures, made  with  the  same  paint,  from  1  up  to  15. 
When  this  paint  becomes  dry  I  always  have  a  scale 
of  pounds  with  me  which  tells  me  at  once  how  much 
feed  I  have,  and  just  what  I  am  doing,  as  soon  as  I 
hold  the  watering-pot  level,  and  glance  down  into  it. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  why  I  like  these  feeders. 
Placed  where  I  piit  them,  they  become  a  part  of  the 
side  of  the  hive;  and  by  knowing  that  the  cluster  of 
bees  is  next  to  them  (as  a  few  minutes'  preparation 
will  always  make  them),  they  Avill  take  the  feed  at 
any  time  of  year  if  the  feed  is  a  little  more  than' 
blood-warm  when  fed,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  feed 
not  being  taken  in  cool  or  cold  weather.  Second. 
These  feeders  require  no  storage  room,  as  they  can 
be  left  in  the  hive  when  not  in  use,  if  it  is  wished  so 
to  do;  and  at  such  times  they  can  be  used  as  a 
division-board.  Third.  The  weakest  nucleus  can 
be  fed  with  no  danger  of  robbing,  when  used  as  I 
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have  directed.  Fourth.  They  are  always  handy, 
and  no  bees  are  in  the  way  to  bother  while  filling. 
Fifth.  No  float  is  required,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  feeders.  Reader,  make  one  or  two  for  trial, 
during-  your  leisure  hours,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  all  I  say.  G.  M.  DooiiiTXiiE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1887. 

Friend  D.,  you  have  given  us  some  impor- 
tant suggestions  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
what  has  been  called  a  division-board  feed- 
er; but  why  not  cut  into  a  solid  piece  of 
board  with  a  circular  saw,  instead  of  having 
so  much  trouble  to  nail  it  up,  and  wax  and 
paint  it  ?  The  solid  piece  of  board  would 
probably  hardly  hold  five  pounds  of  honey  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  cheap- 
er and  more  substantial.  There  are  two  or 
three  patterns  in  our  museum  that  have 
been  sent  in  at  different  times.  One  great 
objection  to  these  feeders  with  us  was  the 
running-over  while  filling;  but  this  matter 
you  have  very  ingeniously  remedied. 


HOW  LONG  HAS  EXTRACTED  HONEY 
BEEN  ON  THE  MARKET  ? 


FRIEND   DADANT'S   COMMENTS   IN   REGARD  TO  THE 
STATEMENTS  ON  PAGE  31,  JAN.  1. 

RIEND  Heddon,  ai-e  you  not  making  yourself 
older  than  you  really  are?  Did  you  say  28 
years  since  we  have  been  pi-oducing  extracted 
honey?  and  "  during  all  this  time  friend  D. 
and  his  class  ....  etc."?  lam  trying  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  typographical  error,  and  that 
you  meant  18  years.  But  even  that  won't  do,  as  I 
Avill  show. 

Friend  Heddon,  you  have  a  historical  record  in 
the  old  A.  B.  J.  that  you  ought  to  refer  to  once  in  a 
while.   Let  me  give  a  few  reminiscences: 

In  1865,  22  years  ago,  the  honey-extractor  was  in- 
vented. 

In  1868  it  was  first  described  in  the  A.  B.  J.,  Vol.  3, 
page  189. 

In  1870,  A.  B.  J.,  Vol.  6,  page  118,  friend  Heddon 
reported  523  lbs.  of  hox  honey  from  6  colonies,  and 
stated  that  he  had  as  yet  no  "  empt.ying  machine." 
So  it  is  jnst  si.cteen  years,  not  28,  since  Heddon  has 
been  using  the  "  extractor,"  and  producing  and  in- 
troducing extracted  honey. 

But  Mr.  Heddon  did  as  we  did,  and  as  j'ou  did,  Mr. 
Editor;  he  began  by  extracting  uni'ipe  honej'.  Then 
came  adulteration,  which  we  fought  together  for 
6  or  8  years.  Now,  adulteration  is  about  scared  off, 
both  by  our  denouncing  and  by  low  prices.  The 
principal  adulterators  even  went  so  far  as  to  pub- 
lish circulars  to  announce  that  tho.\  had  stopped  the 
practice.  But  honey  has  been  ue/  y  plentiful  for  only 
about  three  years;  aud,  as  1  said  before,  it  is  not 
even  now  as  cheap  at  retail  as  the  wholesale  prices 
would  justify.  In  sugar.-  and  syrups,  there  is  but  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  between  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  price. 

Friend  H.  talks  about  "  all  this  introducing!"  In- 
deed, a  little  progress  has  been  made.  It  took  about 
ten  years  for  us  to  obtain  of  the  Board?  of  Trade 
the  special  quotation  of  "  extracted  "  honey,  which 
was  going,  and  is  still  going,  in  many  places,  as 
"strained"  honey.  Why  tell  us  that  extracted 
honey  will  never  be  a  staple,  when  its  introduction 
is  so  new  that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  knows 
the  difference  between  strained  and  extracted? 


The  people  who  like  honey  better  than  syrup 
"  only  hecause  it  costs  more,"  are  the  same  ones  who 
want  strawberries  in  January  and  fresh  oysters  in 
July.  Luckily  we  do  not  rely  on  this  class  for  the 
sale  of  our  extracted  honey,  for  they  will  buy  only 
the  whitest  comb  honey,  even  if  it  is  hin  semint  hon- 
ey, taste  being  no  object. 

Friend  Heddon  says  that  the  specialist  alone  will 
continue  bee-keeping,  and  the  small  ones  will  drop 
out  in  the  near  future.  Does  not  this  prospect 
scare  you,  friend  Root?  More  than  two-thirds  of 
your  readers  are  either  farmers,  doctors,  clergy- 
men, etc.,  not  specialists,  and  you  are  going  to  lose 
them!  In  answer,  let  me  cite  the  words  of  Mr.  G. 
H.  Beard,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Winchester.  Mo.,  a 
bee-keeper,  not  specialist: 

"  I  find  more  diflBculty  in  selling  honey  than  in 
raising  it,  or  wintering  my  bees;  but  with  all  that, 
it  is  my  honey  that  pays  the  expenses  of  my 
farm  in  these  hard  times." 

To  sum  up:  Honey  is  good,  better  than  syrups. 
It  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  cheap  syrups,  and 
must  become  a  staple,  sooner  or  later.  We  are  too 
eager,  too  anxious,  when  we  expect  a  radical  change 
to  take  place  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  which  has 
elapsed  since  we  have  found  that  we  could  produce 
it  largely.  Let  us  not  become  discouraged;  let  us 
sell  low,  and  around  home,  and  create  a  market  for 
coming  years.  C.  P.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  111. 

Perhaps,  friend  D.,  I  should  beg  pardon 
for  not  having  noticed  the  part  referring  to 
28  years.  I  recall  to  mind  now,  thinking  it 
could  not  be  so  long  a  time,  but  I  did  not 
know  where  to  find  the  figures  readily.  I 
believe  I  produced  the  first  ton  of  extracted 
honey  put  upon  the  American  market.  Mr. 
Langstroth  had  made  a  rude  extractor,  and 
tested  the  sale  of  the  new  liquid  honey  by 
putting  several  jars  full  on  tlie  market.  I 
believe  a  record  of  all  this  was  given  in  the 
A.  B.  although  I  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  look  it  up.  If  I  have  made  no  mistake, 
the  honey-extractor  was  described  in  a  bee- 
journal  started  in  New  York  just  a  little  be- 
fore the  ^.  B.  J.  resumed— somewhere  about 
20  years  ago.  The  matter  is  of  no  practical 
moment,  only  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
just  how  long  we  have  been  teaching  the 
people  to  use  liquid  honey,  and  I  think 
friend  Dadant's  closing  paragraph  is  pretty 
near  the  truth. 


HONEY  FROM  THE  WILLOWS,  ETC. 

HONEY-DEW  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  MISSOURI. 

TT  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  what  the 
M    bees  are  doing  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  at 

Bhifftou,  Mo.  We  commenced  with  6  colonies, 
^    two  of  which  wvvii  in  Simplicity  hives,  the 

other  four  being  in  box  iiiv.  s.  They  com- 
menced gathering  ])ollen  fi-(>n>  th  -  uiilows.  The 
latter  cover  the  islands  herein  the  Missouri  River, 
and  are  about  the  tirst  thing  lo  Mooni  here.  On 
this  they  built  up  quite  rapidly,  and  by  the  time 
fruit  bloomed  they  were  (iiiiie  strong,  \\lien  \\v 
transferred  those  in  the  t)Ox  hive  into  Simplicities. 
It  was  our  first  atteuipt;  but  by  following  instruc- 
tions in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  we  got  thiough 
with  it  pretty  well. 

Bees  commenced  swarming  earlier  than  usual, 
and  did  not  seem  to  know  when  to  quit.   One  could 
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see  a  swarm  passing-  over  almost  any  day;  how- 
ever, we  did  not  lose  any  that  we  know  of,  neither 
did  we  allow  ours  to  swarm  more  than  once. 

The  white-clover  and  basswood  yield  was  rather 
short.  Basswood  yielded  honey  only  a  few  days. 
All  the  white  honey  we  secured  was  about  100  lbs. 

About  the  28th  of  .Tune  we  had  one  of  the  heavi- 
est rains  seen  here  tor  years;  and  after  that  we  had 
none  to  amount  to  any  thing  for  two  months.  This 
cut  our  honey-flow  from  flowers  very  short,  as  it  set 
in  very  liot  and  dry  just  after  the  rain;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  honey-dew  came  in  abundance,  and  the 
bees  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  would  be  out  at  daylight,  and  from  that 
until  about  10  o'clock  they  seemed  almost  wild;  but 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  day  they  would  take  a 
rest.  This,  we  suppose,  was  due  to  the  honey-dew 
being  too  thick  when  the  water  had  evaporated. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  we  extracted  about 
4.50  lbs.,  and  procured  about  25  lbs.  in  1-lb.  sections. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  we  extracted,  as 
we  have  supplied  father's  house  with  honey  since 
our  first  extracting;  and  being  a  family  of  seven, 
all  of  whbm  like  honey,  you  may  know  that  no 
small  amount  was  consumed.  Neither  can  we  esti- 
mate just  what  it  net  us  per  pound,  as  we  have  not 
yet  received  returns  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  but 
think  it  will  be  about  6  cts.  per  lb.  We  increased 
from  6  to  13,  and  bought  three  colonies  from  our 
brother,  who  promises  to  stay  out  of  the  bee-busi- 
ness in  the  future,  so  we  count  1.5  colonies  in  Sim- 
plicity hives,  not  in  the  very  best  condition  for  win- 
ter, but  trust  they  will  come  through  all  right,  as 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  northwesters  by  a  bluff 
—something  which  we  consider  a  great  advantage 
to  an  apiary. 

We  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that  our  own  bees 
gathered  some  honey  from  a  tall  white  flower  that 
grows  along  the  roadside,  the  name  of  which  we  do 
bot  know.  We  consider  it  equal  to  any  honey  we 
ever  tasted.   It  is  of  a  golden  color. 

If  a  hive  is  opened  while  the  bees  are  gathering 
this  honey,  one  can  detect  the  scent  of  this  flower 
at  some  distance  from  the  hive.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon weed  here,  but  we  consider  it  a  splendid  thing 
for  bee-keepers,  as  it  commences  flowering  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  continues  until  frost. 

MiT.LER  Bros. 

Bluflfton,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo.,  Dec.  31, 1886. 


HOW  OUR  FATHERS  DID. 

HOW  TO    SECUKE  WORKER    COMB  WITHOUT  FOUN- 
DATION. 

"JK:  CCORDING'  to  the    conclusions  of  several 
writers  who  tried  to  get  perfect  worker  comb 
without  the  use  of  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
as  practiced  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  good 
set  of  combs  before  we  had  foundation.   I  wonder 
whether  they  have  never  noticed  good  combs  among 
a  lot  of  box  hives  to  transfer.   Wherever  such  are 
found  it  can  safely  be  said  that  they  are  built  by 
after-swarms.   There  may  not  be  many  so  found, 
but  more  regular  results  can  be  obtained;  and  a 
review  of  old-time  bee-keeping  will  make  it  more 
plain.   As  stated  before,  we  then  kept  our  bees  in 
straw  hives,  cone-shaped,  and  others  consisting  of 
rings  piled  up  with  flat  covers,  all  wide  enough  to 
hold  8  to  9  combs.  We  put  a  piece  of  guide-comb 


in  the  center,  and  made  them  build  straight.  As 
the  hives  were  all  round,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
center  combs  were  the  longest,  and  the  extreme 
sides  about  the  size  of  a  hand.  In  order  to  get 
good  stocks,  with  all  worker  cells,  we  put  in  early 
strong  second  swarms,  natural  or  driven,  and  I  do 
not  remember  of  failing  to  get  all  worker  comb, 
with  the  exception  that  one  or  at  times  both  of 
these  small  side  combs  were  built  drone  comb,  sim- 
ply enough  needed  by  every  colony.  I  say  needed, 
because,  if  no  drone  comb  be  allowed  them  they 
will  disfigure  other  combs  or  go  into  the  sections 
for  that  purpose.  In  first  swarms  we  expected  more 
drone  comb,  especially  where  the  queen  was  older 
than  one  year.  It  may  therefore  be  best  to  give  the 
latter  foundation  where  new  combs  have  to  be 
built,  fused  to  trim  down  the  lower  edges  of  too 
tough  old  comb,  after  swarming,  which  would  be 
renewed,  a**  soon  as  the  young  queen  would  be 
pressed  for  room,  with  worker  comb.  If  such  was 
practiced  before  swarming,  more  or  less  drone 
comb  would  be  the  I'esult,  and  that  for  immediate 
use.  Ever  since  I  have  used  frames  I  do  the  same 
as  I  did  in  straw  hives  to  get  worker  comb.  I  put 
strong  swarms  -svith  young  queens  on  7  to  9  frames. 
12  X  lOH,  and  seldom  see  more  drone  comb  than  a 
little  on  one  side.  I  so  treated  several  last  sea- 
son, some  of  which  are  in  L.  frames.  In  the  latter 
it  is  much  harder  to  get  full  frames,  on  account  of 
their  large  size  and  shape.  It  is  necessary  that  such 
swarms  be  put  in  early,  so  that  they  fill  the  frames 
thoroughly;  for  if  left  for  the  next  season  they  are 
almost  sure  to  be  finished  with  drone  comb,  unless 
the  hive  be  invei-ted  to  have  them  finished  above, 
and  then  there  might  be  some,  if  they  are  in  need 
of  it. 

To  what  extent  foundation  can  be  used  profitably 
depends  much  on  circumstances;  what  it  costs  one, 
whether  he  makes  it  himself,  what  his  time  is  worth, 
etc.  Foundation  pays  in  all  cases  where  no  good 
results  can  be  obtained  without  it,  as  in  filling  out 
the  spaces  in  transferred  colonies,  building  up  of 
nuclei,  late  swarms,  and  adding  frames,  in  in- 
creasing generally,  where  it  is  hard  to  get  perfect 
worker  combs  built.  As  to  moving  surplus-eases 
with  new  swarms,  I  have  also  always  practiced  it; 
and  as  I  work  mainly  for  box  honey  I  find  it  the 
best  way  to  get  even  with  bees  that  persist  in 
swarming.  It  was  also  Mr.  H.  who  reinarked,  some 
time  ago,  that  as  much  comb  as  extracted  honey 
could  be  obtained.  Among  the  few  believers  in  this 
I  am  one.  C.  H.  Luttoens. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9, 1887. 


WARMING  OUR  HOMES. 

FRIEND  TERRY  GIVES  US  A  L,ITTLE   TALK   ON  THE 
SUB.JECT. 

fRIEND  ROOT:  — Some  weeks  ago  I  received 
two  letters,  thanking  me  for  some  things 
said  in  Gleanings,  and  asking  me  to  tell  how 
we  warm  our  home.  I  am  always  glad  to  get 
and  answer  such  letters,  for  then  I  know  I 
am  writing  something  that  some  one  wants  to  know 
about.  Like  every  other  family,  I  presume,  wife 
and  I  have  our  particular  notions.  For  example, 
i  we  do  not  like  a  furnace.  Having  been  brought 
up  around  wood  fires  in  stoves  and  fireplaces,  we 
do  not  feel  quite  warm  and  all  right,  some  way, 
unless  we  can  see  the  fire.    Then,  again,  a  furnace 
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would  make  our  cellar  too  warm  to  keep  vegetables 
nicely.  We  want  to  keep  the  temperature  there 
at  about  34°  during  the  winter.  At  that  tempera- 
ture apples  do  not  rot  nor  potatoes  shrink  and 
sprout.  Therefore  we  decided  against  a  furnace. 
Then  came  the  question,  "  Shall  we  have  grates  ?" 
They  are  very  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  ventilate 
the  rooms  well,  but  they  burn  a  large  amount*  of 
fuel.  In  other  words,  a  large  part  of  the  heat  goes 
to  waste.  Then  they  are  expensive,  and  it  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  take  care  of  them,  and,  really,  in 
cold  weather  one  wants  to  have  the  house  warmed 
in  some  other  way,  when  he  has  a  grate  to  sit  by. 
About  the  time  we  were  thinking  over  this  ques- 
tion of  how  to  warm  our  house,  after  it  was  built, 
a  gentleman  who  had  just  put  in  a  grate,  and  was 
loud  in  its  praise,  asked  me  to  go  home  with  him 
one  evening  and  see  for  myself  how  cheerful  and 
comfortable  it  was.  I  went,  and  there  sat  the  wife 
with  a  heavy  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  and  her 
feet  to  the  grate.  One  glance  told  the  story— com- 
fort on  one  side.  Well,  wife  and  I,  full  partners,  as 
Prof.  Cook  says,  determined  to  warm  our  home  so  it 
would  be  comfortable,  cheerful,  and  healthful,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  economy  and  cleanliness,  and  so 
it  should  be  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  take  care 
of  the  fire.  For  the  latter  purpose  we  determined 
that  one  large  stove  should  warm  the  three  main 
rooms  below,  and  that  it  should  be  a  base-burner 
anthracite -coal  stove.  To  make  it  healthful  we 
would  not  live  in  one  room,  but  in  two  or  three 
large  ones,  thus  having  lots  of  air-space,  and  then 
we  would  arrange  for  plenty  of  ventilation.  We 
looked  for  a  stove  where  we  could  see  the  fire  burn- 
ing all  around,  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  cheerful 
as  a  grate.  As  for  comfort,  after  quite  a  trial  (this 
is  the  fourth  winter)  we  think  we  have  found  a 
pretty  good  supply  of  it. 


Parlor. 


Ill 


Ui' 

Dining-room .  Bedroom. 


Before  going  further,  please  notice  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  main  rooms  below,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying plan. .  This  plan  merely  gives  the  out- 
lines of  the  body  of  the  house,  without  showing 
porches,  bay  window,  pantry,  kitchen,  etc.  This  is 
sufficient  for  the  point  1  am  trying  to  bring  out  in 
this  letter.  You  will  notice,  that  from  the  dining- 
i"oom  into  the  bedroom,  and  also  into  the  parlor,  or 
living-room,  there  is  a  wide  double  door.  These 
doors  are  eight  feet  high,  so  that,  when  open,  the 
three  rooms  are  practically  one.  The  stove  shown 
is  in  a  position  so  central  that  it  radiates  heat  read- 
ily into  all  the  rooms.  The  doors  may  be  closed 
so  as  to  warm  the  dining-room,  and  either  of  the 
other  rooms,  or  the  dining-room  alone.  Ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes'  work  will  take  care  of  the  fire  for  24 
hours.  Directly  over  the  stove  is  a  register  opening 


into  the  hall  above.  From  this  hall  are  doors  into 
five  bedrooms.  The  chill  can  be  taken  off  in  these 
bedrooms,  if  desired,  although  a  stove  upstairs  in 
the  writer's  office  generally  answers  this  purpose. 
The  double  doors  opening  into  the  bedroom  open 
back  into  that  room,  one  on  each  side.  Of  those 
opening  into  the  pai'lor,  one  is  hung  on  the  other, 
and  they  fold  around  in  front  of  the  chimney. 

As  I  have  written  before,  our  kitchen  was  built 
for  work  It  is  just  the  same  size  as  Prof  Cook's. 
We  eat  and  live  in  the  best  of  the  /(ouse— perhaps  I 
should  say  in  the  hody  of  the  house,  as  the  kitchen 
is  just  as  nice  and  pleasant  as  any  other  room.  I 
pity  those  poor  people  who  live  almost  exclusively 
in  the  kitchen,  or  a  rear  dining-room,  perhaps,  and 
open  up  the  main  body  of  their  house  (not  home) 
only  when  they  haA  C  company.  I  am  happy  to  saj', 
that  my  wife  thinks  her  husband  and  children  are 
just  as  good  as  any  other  company.  How  I  dislike 
to  visit  where  they  have  to  go  and  build  a  fire  in  the 
best  part  of  the  house,  and  be  thrown  all  out  of  the 
regular  order  of  things  by  my  arrival  ! 

As  we  use  it,  our  stove  burns  about  W2  to  5  tons 
of  coal  between,  say,  Sept.  15  and  May  15.    I  paid 
last  summer  ?35.00  for  5  tons— not  a  very  large  sura 
for  the  comfort.    The  fire,  of  course,  never  goes 
out.    To  keep  the  entire  house  warm,  upstairs  and 
down,  would  probably  take  8  tons.   As  to  healthf  ul- 
ness,  as  we  use  it  we  consider  it  all  right;  but  a 
base-burner  in  a  single  room,  poorly  ventilated, 
i  would  be  another  matter.    When  the  children  have 
I  company  in  the  evening  we  give  them  the  house 
below,  and  wife  and  I  go  to  our  large  rooin  (my  of- 
I  flee,  16x18)  upstairs.     The  floor  of  this  room  is 
i  deadened,  so  we  hardly  notice  any  racket  that  may 
i  be  going  on  below.   The  bedroom  below  is  used  for 
\  company. 

i  I  have  written  to  you  in  favor  of  sunshine  in  our 
homes.  There  are  9  large  windows  and  3  glass 
doors  in  the  three  rooms.  Our  room  (wife  and  I) 
upstairs  has  4  large  windows,  and  in  a  bright  day 
in  winter  the  sun  will  almost  warm  it. 

I  should,  perhaps,  call  attention  to  the  fact,  tl^t, 
with  a  large  (a  little  too  large  rather  than  too  small) 
base-burner,  properly  managed,  a  gentle,  uniform 
heat  can  be  kept.  The  stove  never  becomes  redhot, 
thus  burning  up  the  air.  One  can  avoid  being  too 
hot  one  hour  and  too  cold  the  next,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  wood-stoves  or  cheap  soft-coal  stoves.  It 
is  partly  on  this  account,  1  think,  that  we  have  not 
had  more  than  oue-foui'th  as  many  colds  in  our 
family  for  the  last  three  winters  as  we  used  to 
have;  in  fact,  they  are  almost  unknown. 

Hudson,  O.  T.  B.  Tkrry. 

I  believe,  friend  T.,  that  I  agree  with  you 
in  the  main.  I  suppose  you  aie  aware,  that 
your  base-burner  could  be  arranged  so  as  to 
take  pure  air  directly  from  outdoors,  without 
very  much  more  expense.  With  the  large 
number  of  rooms  you  have  communicating 
with  each  other,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
I  would  advise  this.  It  takes  very  much 
more  fuel,  especially  during  zero  weather, 
where  all  the  air  we  require  is  brought  by  a 
cold-air  pipe  from  outdoors.  We  have  test- 
ed, at  different  times,  almost  all  arrange- 
ments and  appliances  for  heating,  I  do  not 
like  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  because  there  is 
always  more  or  less  liability  of  leakage  that 
will  permit  coal  gas  to  come  into  the  rooms. 
Xew  furnaces  often  work  without  this 
trouble  for  two  or  three  years;  but  when 
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they  get  old  there  is  great  liability  of  trouble 
of  this  kind.  Where  circumstaiTces  are  fa- 
vorable, steam  does  the  business  nicely,  and 
the  heat  may  be  distributed  and  made  to 
come  exactly  wliere  you  want  it.  and  no  heat 
where  you  prefer  none.  By  the  way,  1  pre- 
sume you  meant  you  would  Jike  to  keep  your 
potatoes  at  a  temperature  of  about  34  ;  and 
that  whenever  the  weather  is  cold  enough 
you  keep  it  pretty  nearly  there.  To  keep  it 
at  all  times  at  or  about  34-  would  require  the 
very  best  modern  appliances  for  cold  storage. 


FROM    DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


FOUNDATION  OR  NO  FOUNDATION. 

TT^jT  R-  BASS  objects  to  emptj-  brood-nests,  when 
iCM  hiving-  swarms,  on  the  ground  that,  in  his 
eOO^  locality,  the  yield  is  slow.  At  the  Indian- 
apolis  Convention,  Mr.  Poppleton  sug- 
gested that  my  success  might  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  same  reason;  viz.,  a  long,  slow  flow.  I 
do  not  think  the  success  of  my  plan  would  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  either.  If  the  flow  is  abundant, 
the  bees  are  furnished  all  the  fdn.  they  can  draw 
out  in  the  supers;  while  if  it  is  slow  the  bees  cer- 
tainly have  abundant"  time  in  which  to  draw  out 
fdn.  in  the  supers.  If  they  can  only  be  started, 
at  the  outset,  to  working  with  a  "  boom  "  in  the 
sections,  there  will  be  no  crowding  of  the  queen, 
nor  building  of  drone  comb,  unless  the  queen  is 
about  to  be  superseded.  Mr.  Bass  made  the  mis- 
take of  using  too  large  a  brood-apartment. 

I  guess  you  are  right,  friend  Root;  the  matter  is 
more  complex  than  it  appeal's  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  publication  of  a  few  short  articles  scatter- 
ed through  the  various  journals  does  not  present 
the  subject  in  the  best  possible  manner;  and  I  am 
going  to  thankfully  accept  your  suggestion  and 
"roil  up  my  sleeves,"  mentally,  clear  up  to  my 
shoulders,  and  write  a  little  book  covering  the 
whole  subject  of  comb-honey  production,  as  I  prac- 
tice it,  and  have  it  published  in  time  for  use  next 
spring.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  Jan.  7,  1887. 


can   bees    FR03I   TWO   DIFFERENT    QUEENS  WORK 
HARMONIOUSLY  IN  THE  SURPLUS-BOXES? 

I  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  Glean- 
ings, and  must  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  it, 
as  an  exponent  of  advanced  apiculture.  I  wish  to 
ask  two  questions.  First,  if  I  make  my  hive  long 
enough  to  hold  16  frames  (Gallup),  and  put  a  solid 
division-board  •  in  the  center,  with  perforated  zinc 
honej'-board  over  all,  and  two  entrances,  one  on 
the  south  and  one  on  the  east,  the  queens  being 
thus  confined  to  their  respective  chambers,  would 
the  bees  work  agreeably  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
hive?  If  so,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  such 
procedure?  Second,  are  bees  more  liable  to  store 
pollen  in  sections  1V4  inches  thick  than  they  are  in 
thicker  ones?  J.  M.  Cruickshank. 

Lyons,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  plan  you  give  will  not  work  with  any 
certainty  for  any  length  of  time,  friend  C. 
During  the  rush  of  the  honey-season,  bees 
from  different  hives  may  mix  up  indiscrimi- 
nately;  but  as  soon  as  the  honey-flow^  is 


over,  one  of  the  queens  will  be  balled,  and 
you  will  eventually  have  but  one  swarm  of 
bees.   The  matter  has  been  thoroughly  gone 
over  by  having  division-boards  that  shrink, 
and  letting  the  bees  pass  through  or  over 
j  them.   I  think  likely  the  queen  would  be 
I  more  apt  to  go  into  the  sections  where  the 
I  latter  were  so  much  nearer  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  brood-comb,  although  I  have 
not  tested  the  matter  from  experience.  Can 
any  of  the  friends  inform  us? 

ALSIKE  CLOVER  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

1  see  in  Gleanings  that  you  advise  Southern 
bee-keepers  to  plant  alsike  clover  to  better  the 
qualitj'  of  Southern  honey.  Will  the  clover  do  well 
here  ?  Will  the  Chapman  honey-plant  do  ?  My 
place  is  on  the  Brazos  River,  subject  to  overflow 
occasionally.  Will  the  clover  stand  it  ?  I  saw  Dr. 
O.  M.  Blanton's  report  (Gleanings  for  Nov.  1),  and 
he  says  cypress  barrels  are  the  best  that  he  has  ever 
used.  Won't  the  honey  taste  of  the  cypress,  and  ruin 
the  sale  of  it— if  there  is  any  ?  Dr.  B.  is  an  old  bee- 
keeper, and  should  know.  Won't  iron  hoops  do  on 
the  cypress  barrels,  as  well  as  wood  ?  C.  F.  Muth's 
price  for  oak  barrels  is  S2.00,  without  any  inside 
coating  or  paint.  They  cost  here  about  ^3.00— too 
much.  1  find  that  people  don't  want  to  pay  for  bar- 
rels or  any  other  vessel.  I  receive  letters  wanting 
me  to  ship  honey  to  them  on  commission,  one  from 
Chicago;  at  the  present  prices  the  freight  would 
cost  more  than  the  honey  would  sell  for.  Some  of 
the  parties  writing  don't  give  references. 

J.  W.  Park. 

Columbia,  Brazos  Co.,  Tex.,  Dec.  24, 1886. 

Friend  P..  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  al- 
sike clover  will  do  well  with  you  or  not.  It 
can  be  settled  only  by  experiment.  But  I 
think  you  can  be  sure  of  this,  any  way  :  It 
can  be  raised  in  any  locality  where  red  or 
white  clover  will  grow. — The  supposition  is, 
that  the  Chapman  honey-plant  will  grow 
anywhere— or.  at  least,  I  should  feel  safe  in 
saying  in  anyplace  where  thistles  willgrow\ 
— I  am  not  acquainted  with  cypress  for  bar- 
rels. Will  Dr.  Blanton  tell  us  about  it  ?— Be 
very  careful  about  shipping  honey — not  only 
to  lohom  you  ship,  but  ascertain  beforehand, 
as  near  as  possible,  whether  the  transaction 
promises  to  be  a  paying  one.  I  understand 
it  is  not  very  unusual  for  commission-men 
to  sell  goods  for  only  enough  to  pay  freight, 
cartage,  and  commission  ;  and  I  have  known 
of  some  commission -men  who  were  very  cool 
about  such  transactions.  It  seems  to  'me  a 
fearful  way  to  do  business;  and  if  any  com- 
mission-man has  any  regard  for  his  patrons, 
it  seems  to  me  he  should  manage  in  some 
way  to  avoid  having  goods  shipped  him,  to 
meet  such  a  fate  as  this. 


HOW   TO    EMPTY  THE    HONEY-SACK,   WITHOUT  IN- 
JURY TO  THE  BEE. 

I  have  often  noticed,  by  writers  in  bee-journals, 
and  some,  again,  quite  lately,  in  Oct.  Gleanings, 
as  well  as  one  number  of  the  A.  B.  J.,  where  bees 
are  dissected  for  the  simple  purpose  of  getting 
their  honey.  As  this  is  not  only  a  tedious  and  un- 
necessary operation,  and,  for  that  purpose,  imper- 
fect, I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings of  a  better  and  more  simple  way,  and  one, 
also,  which  will  spare  the  bee  from  any  harm. 
Take  the  bee  the  usual  way,  with  both  wings  be- 
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tween  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
The  bee  will  then  put  out  its  sting.  Now  press  the 
sting  gently  against  something  hard  — wood  or 
glass:  keep  on  pressing,  and  keep  her  as  straight  as 
possible.  Her  extremitj'  is  thus  made  to  press 
against  tlie  honey-sack,  which  compels  her  to  force 
up  to  her  mouth  whatever  she  has,  honey  or  water, 
and  show  you  the  drop,  large  or  small,  between  her 
mandibles.  This  can  then  be  taken  froju  her  -with 
the  head  of  a  pin  or  a  pen-knife  point,  in  the  left 
hand,  for  examination,  and  the  bee  left  to  go  for 
more.  If  I  want  to  only  see  the  honey  or  water,  T 
press  her  against  my  left  thumb-nail,  let  her  swallow 
it  back,  nn(\  let  her  go.  Several  bees  can  be  exam- 
ined in  a  minute,  as  they  come  dropping  on  the 
alighting-board,  if  desired.  C  H.  Luttgens. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  31,  1886. 

If  we  understand  you,  friend  J^.,  your 
plan  is  something  like  the  closing-up  of  a 
telescope.  The  abdomen  of  the  bee  is  con- 
tracted lengthwise,  producing  a  pressure 
upon  the  honey-sack,  causing  its  contents 
to  be  forced  out.  The  idea  is  certainly  an 
ingenious  one,  and  the  bee-keepers  owe  you  a 
vote  of  thanks,  especially  since  it  helps  us 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  our  little  pets.  I 
have  seen  men  take  up  their  beautifully 
marked  Italians  as  they  came  in  laden  from 
the  fields,  and  coolly  disembowel  them;  but 
I  confess,  my  opinion  of  a  man  who  does 
this  falls  a  notch  or  two,  in  spite  of  myself. 
I  have  many  times  been  very  anxious  to 
know  what  the  bees  were  gathering,  but  1 
did  not  like  to  kill  a  bee  to  find  out.  Once, 
after  I  had  watched  nearly  half  an  hour  to 
satisfy  myself,  1  saw  a  bee  alight  with  mud- 
dy feet,  aiid  then  I  guessed  they  were  carry- 
ing water,  and  I  traced  them  directly  to  the 
brook.  By  means  of  your  invention  I  could 
liave  satisfied  myself  in  an  instant. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SABBATH;    HOW    TO    MAKE  SUN- 
DAY SWARMS  COME  OUT  ON  SATURDAY. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  keeping- 
bees,  I  was  too  ignorant  of  their  habits  to  make 
artificial  swarming  a  success,  and  knew  no  other 
way  to  care  for  natural  swarming  than  to  watch 
them  "  through  thick  and  thin,"  Sundays  and  all 
days.  Later  on,  1  began  to  watch  only  at  such  times 
as  colonies  were  about  sealing  their  queen  cells. 
After  two  or  three  years  my  stupid  brain  took  in 
the  situation,  and  since  then  I  have  not  stayed  at 
home  on  Sunday  to  watch  bees.  Bees  swarm  with 
the  sealing  of  the  cells  or  first  cell.  Knowing  this  I 
keep  cells  built,  during  swarming  time,  from  my 
best  queen  in  a  manner  costing  no  extra  time  or 
queenlessness  of  stocks— always,  however,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  dates,  so  as  to  know  when  a  cell 
will  hatch.  In  order  to  prevent  swarming  on  Sun- 
day, T  look  the  bees  over  on  Friday  alont  noon. 
The  experienced  eye  will  detect  at  once^such  colo- 
nies as  will  be  ready  to  cast  swarms  in  2  to  4  days. 
To  such  give  a  sealed  queen-cell,  slipping  it  between 
the  frames,  and  on  Saturday  you  may  expect,  al- 
most with  certainty,  a  swarm  from  that  hive.  I 
give  this  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  obliged  or 
prefer  to  have  a  day  to  themselves  occasionallj',  and 
leave  the  apiary  alone.  This  method  is  quick  and 
effectual,  Italianizing  from  your  best  queen  at  the 
same  time;  and  last,  but  not  least,  having  the  Sab- 
bath to  yourself.   This  plan  is  original  with  me, 


yet  I  doubt  not  others  have  thought  it  out  as  well; 
yet  T  have  never  seen  it  in  print.  I  usually  clip  my 
queens'  wings.  C.  M.  Goodspeeij. 

Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1887. 

Your  idea  of  obliging  swarms  to  come  out 
when  you  wish  to  have  them  do  s')  is  not 
entirely  new,  friend  G.  I  know^  it  will 
sometimes  work  as  you  say;  but  it  is  my 
impression,  that  a  good  many  times  it  will 
not.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  tested  it. 


QUEENS  BY   SPECIAL,  DELIVERY. 

As  the  delivery  system  has  been  extended  to  all 
mail  matter  as  well  as  to  all  postoflices,  it  occurs  to 
jjie  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  queen-rearers 
as  well  as  for  the  purchasers.  When  any  one  or- 
ders a  queen,  he,  of  course,  wants  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now,  by  sending  ten  cents  in  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  queen  he  would  get  her  just  as 
soon  as  she  can  possibly  come  through  the  mails; 
and  if  he  lives  within  the  delivery  of  any  free-de- 
livery postoffice,  or  within  one  mile  of  any  post- 
office,  it  will  be  delivered  to  him  at  once  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger  (see  "Notice  to  Public,"  from  P.  M. 
General,  posted  in  all  postoffices).  There  are  some 
whom  this  would  not  benefit  very  much  ;  viz.,  those 
that  receive  only  weekly  or  serai-weekly  mail;  but 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  purchasers  would  be 
benefited  by  it.  Ordinarj-  fourth-class  matter  is 
not  attended  to  in  the  mails  until  the  first-class  has 
been  disposed  of,  therefore  it  is  more  liable  to  mis- 
carry; but  fourth-class  matter  bearing  a  special- 
delivery  stamp  will  be  disposed  of  before  ordinary 
first-class  matter,  thereby  going  through  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch. 

What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Root?  Why  not  say, 
in  your  catalogiae,  that,  if  ten  cents  in  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  queen  is  sent,  you  will  send  her 
by  special  delivery?  As  the  queen-trade  is  over 
for  this  year  it  may  come  good  next  year,  pro- 
vided you  approve  of  the  suggestion. 

S.  E.  Miller,  P.  M. 

Bluffton,  Mo.,  Dec.  4.  1886. 

Friend  M  ,  this  matter  has  been  suggest- 
ed before ;  but  before  putting  it  in  the  price 
list,  let  us  have  some  experiments  to  see 
just  how  it  works,  i^o  doubt  it  will  many 
times  prove  quite  a  convenience. 

DOES  THE  BUSINESS  OF  HONEY  PRODUCING  PAY? 

T  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two  concerning  bee 
culture. 

1.  Is  it  your  candid  opinion  that  the  bee-business, 
when  strictly  confined  to  the  production  of  honey  at 
present  prices,  can  be  made  a  success  financially  ? 

2.  How  many  colonies  of  bees  will  the  flora  of  any 
one  locality  support  profitably,  where  there  is  con- 
siderable woodland,  and  where  the  white  clover 
abounds  in  its  season  ?  T  see  there  is  considerable 
conlroversy  on  this  subject,  some  maintaining  that 
less  than  100  will  sufficientlj'  Stock  a  district  bounded 
by  the  distance  of  flight  of  ihe  bees  from  any  given 
place  in  the  working  season,  while  others  claim  that 
many  more  may  be  profitably  kept.  T  think  that, 
with  your  experience,  you  will  be  able  to  answer 
the  questions  satisfactorily.   Richard  L.  Clecjg. 

Peoria,  Union  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  20, 18F6. 

Friend  C,  1  do  not  know  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  answer  such  questions  as  yours.  Tt 
is  just  like  asking  if  the  strawberry  business 
pays.    The  answer  would  be,  with  some 
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people,  that  it  pays  splendidly;  but  witli  a  I 
great  many,  perhaps  it  does  not  pay  expens- 
es. Again,  no  one  can  tell  what  a  locality 
will  do  until  it  has  been  tested,  and  this 
applies  both  to  soil  and  climate.  By  read- 
ing the  reports  given  in  every  number,  you 
will  see  that  the  bee-business  pays  some  peo- 
ple. We  also  try  to  have  reports  in  every 
number,  from  those  who  do  not  make  it ; 
pay.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  stocks  in 
anv  one  locality,  it  is  rarely  profitable  to 
keep  more  than  100  in  a  place :  yet  very  good 
results  have  been  made  from  150  and  some- 
times 200  on  one  spot.  1  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  50  colonies  will  gather  more 
honey  per  colony  than  will  a  larger  number. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  HONEV-BEE. 
Pvetty  little  busy  bee. 
Don't  you  make  yo\ir^elves  so  free. 
Raising  cane  among:  your  neighbors 
With  yom-  tiny  pinups  and  sabers: 
Going  into  people's  houses. 
Craw-ling  up  the  legs  ot  trousers, 
Getting  your  protectors  blamed— 
I  should  think  you  d  be  ashamed. 
Stealing  sweets  from  choicest  fruits- 
Better  stop,  you  little  brutes. 
Better  spend  your  leisure  hours 
Pumping  nectar  from  the  tto-n-ers— 
See  what  a  rumpus  you  are  raising 
Bv  your  everlasting"  hazing. 
Xbw  can't  you  look  this  matter  over 
And  get  vour  nectar  from  the  clover? 
There's  lots  of  room  in  flelds  and  glen- 
Go  there  and  get  vour  honey,  then, 
And  don't  be  putting  on  such  style— 
uit  buzzing  people  all  the  while. 
11  try  you  just  another  season, 
And  see  if  you  have  any  reason; 
But  if  you've  not,  I'll  not  abhor  you, 
But  have  a  little  reason  for  yoxi. 

  J.  K.  Swipes. 

PHEKOL  AN  EFFECTIVE  CURE  FOR  FOUL,  BROOD. 

If  you  feed  your  bees  in  the  earlj-  spring-,  to  pro- 
mote breeding,  or  even  if  you  do  not,  make  candy 
as  per  the  ABC  book;  and  when  making-  it,  add  to 
it  the  proper  proportion  (I  use  1  in  700)  of  phenol,  as 
g-iven  by  Frank  Cheshire.  Place  the  same  on  top 
of  frames  at  the  proper  time,  and  note  the  results. 
In  my  experience  every  vestige  of  the  disease  will 
have  disappeared  unless  the  colony  was  too  far 
gone.  Please  try  it,  and  report  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  When  I  first  took  up  bee-keeping  I  was 
very  enthusiastic,  and  wrote  considerably  for  the 
bee-papers.  Well,  my  friend,  let  me  tell  yovi  that, 
though  I  have  had  considerable  experience  since 
then,  I  don  t  know  as  much  now  as  I  thought  I  did 
then;  and,  though  I  am  learning  every  day.  yet  I 
don't  feel  so  much  like  rushing  off  to  print  it  as 
I  did.   A  Bee-Keeper. 

A  PUMPKIN  BEE-HI A^E. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Santa 
Maria  (Cal).  Times: 

One  day  this  week  Mr.  Shuman.  who  resides  a  few 
miles  west  of  town  on  the  Guadaloupe  road,  was 
gathering  his  pumpkins.  He  placed  one  on  the 
wagon,  from  which  he  noticed  bees  issuing.  Exam- 
ination revealed  the  fact  that  the  inteiior  of  the 
pumpkin  was  full  of  honey;  in  fact,  it  was  a  verita- 
ble bee-hive.  The  bees  had  gained  access  through 
a  crack  in  one  side  of  the  vegetable,  and  had  taken 
up  permanent  quarters.  Mr.  Shuman  took  out 
eight  pounds  of  fine  honey.  Is  there  any  other  land 
under  the  sun  where  the  farmer  can  raise  his  own 
pumpkins  and  honey  on  the  same  vine  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  our  older  readers  remem- 
ber this  matter  is  not  new,  after  all.  Some 
years  ago  the  matter  of  having  bee-hives 
made  fiom  th-^  sugar-trough  gourd  was  dis- 
cussed. Surplus -iioiir^v  receptacles  were  to 
be  made  of  small  g  )i;r.l-  >|i:ck  to  the  side  of 
the  larger  one,  at  the  p'.>'pcr  point.  We 
should  then  have,  not  ••  sugar  iu  a  gourd." 


but  honey  in  a  gourd.  Probably  gourd  bee- 
hives can  be  produced  cheaper  than  any 
thing  else— that  is,  if  we  were  going  to  dis- 
card movable  frames. 

A  COLONY  OF  BEES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR,  WITH  THEIR 
COMBS  FASTENED  TO  GRASS  AND  "WEEDS. 
Inclosed,  a  dollar  you  will  see. 
For  which  send  Gleaxisgs  here  to  me. 
By  experience.  I  have  found 
It  is  u.seful,  the  year  around. 
In  winter,  spring,  and  summer  too, 
It  will  tell  us  what  to  do. 
It  also  tells  us  where  to  find 
Queens  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

I  In  the  August  No.  we  read  a  short  but  interesting 
account  of  "  How  Bees  Work  in  the  Open  Air  in 
California."  It  reminds  me  of  the  work  of  a  colony 
in  Northern  Indiana  during  the  past  season.  In- 
stead of  building  their  combs  to  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
they  made  their  house  in  the  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
The  combs  were  attached  to  and  suspended  by  only 
grass  and  weeds,  and  the  outer  ones  were  built  so 
as  to  partially  protect  the  inner  ones  from  rain,  etc. 
Of  course,  this  answered  very  well  for  summer,  hut 
I  am  afraid  they  are  not  pro-^^ded  with  very  good 
winter  quarters. 

DOES  COLOR  IN  CLOTHING  ANGER  BEES? 

A  few  years  ago.  when  I  first  caught  the  bee- 
fever  I  visited  the  apiarj-  of  a  German  bee-keeper 
at  Valparaiso.  Ind.  He  had  in  the  yard  at  the  time, 
90  strong  colonies,  mostly  hybrids,  and  I  thought 
them  about  the  crossest  bees  I  had  ever  met.  I 
had  hardly  stepped  out  among  them  before  they 
commenced  operations  on  me;  and  as  they  went  at 
me  in  force  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  I  retreated. 
My  friend  dropped  a  hint  then  which  I  have  never 
seen  expressed  in  a  bee-journal;  but  from  experi- 
ence since,  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  He  said,  "  Didn't 
you  know  dat  bees  shust  hate  black  clothes?"  He 
always  wears  a  light-colored  suit  while  working  in 
the  apiary,  and  gets  fewer  stings  in  consequence. 

Westville.  Ind.   E.  L.  Reynolds. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE,  AND  HCtt"  DOES  HE  WORK  OVER 
THE  HIVES  '? 

Inclosed  find  Sl.OO,  for  which  please  send  Glean- 
ings for  1887,  as  I  can  not  get  along  without  it.  I 
like  the  picture  so  well  in  Gleanings,  "The  Apia- 
rist at  Work,"*  that  I  can  not  help  asking  Mr.  Doo- 
little  to  send  his  picture  and  a  cut  of  his  apiarj-. 
with  him  sitting-  on  bis  work-bench.  Any  way,  I 
should  like  to  see  2S0  lbs.  at  work. 

Bees  have,  so  far.  done  well  on  their  summer 
stands.    They  are  snowed  under  at  present,  but  1 

I  hope  they  will  come  out  all  right.    J.  C.  Mishler. 

1     Ligonier,  Noble  Co.,  Ind..  Jan.  6,  1887. 

I  if  friend  Doolittle  will  comply,  we  will 
I  have  an  engraving  made  to  satisfy  fiiend 
!  M.  and  others  of  our  readers. 


from  northwest  MISSOURI. 

1  commenced  the  season  with  48  colonies,  two  of 
them  queenless,  5  or  6  weak,  the  rest  from  medium 
to  good.  I  increased  to  75,  and  obtained  5600  lbs.  of 
honey— 150  lbs.  of  which  was  in  sections.  I  have 
about  350  lbs.  on  hand  yet.   The  rest  is  sold  at  an 

i  average  of  10  cents  a  pound,  i^fy  bees  are  well  sup- 
plied with  natural  stores.  1  never  feed  sugar  unless 
my  bees  are  short  of  natural  stores.  We  have  a 
very  good  country  here  for  bees,  and  bee-men  are 
scarce.  I  know  of  some  very  good  locations  in  this 
part,  and  cheap,  compared  with  most  places  in  the 
North.  L.  G.  Purvis. 

'    Forest  City,  Mo. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  AS  A  TREE  IN  TEXAS. 

Editor  Gleaninys :— Yon  doubtless  remember  a 
note  I  sent  you  in  October,  about  a  plant  which 
grows  along-  the  cliffs  and  rocky  lands  of  our  eoun- 
try.  I  also  sent  with  the  note  a  branch  and  blos- 
som of  the  plant,  or  tree,  you  might  call  it,  and 
asked  you  to  name  it,  but  you  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prised that  I  didn't  know  it  was  nothing  but  com- 
mon sweet  clover.  Well,  it's  true  that  I  never  saw 
any  sweet  clover  to  know  it,  but  supposed  it  was  a 
weed  or  grain.  For  fear  you  might  have  made  a 
mistake,  or  that  j'ou  did  not  take  much  time  to 
examine  the  branch  sent  you  before,  T  send  you  a 
block  of  wood  sawed  from  one  of  the  bi'auches,  and 
I  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  a  name  for  it.  Tt  grows  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  is  sometimes  large  enough  to  make 
fence-rails  out  of.  The  timber  is  very  hard  and 
durable.  The  shoots  are  very  straight,  and  often, 
while  out  hunting,  T  have  used  them  for  ramrods 
for  my  rifle.  J.  P.  Caldwell. 

San  Marcos,  Tex.,  Dec.  6,  1886. 

In  reply,  I  wrote  friend  C.  as  follows  : 

I  never  saw  any  sweet  clover  with  a  stalk 
as  hard  as  the  sample  you  send  ;  but  as  it 
has  the  very  familiar  taste  of  the  plant,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  the 
same  thin^  we  have  here.  With  us,  how- 
ever, it  always  dies  down  in  the  winter. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  you  the  same 
stalk  grows  year  after  year  like  trees  ? 

Certainly,  the  plant  grows  year  after  yeai*,  like 
any  other  tree  or  bush.  The  blossom  is  very  fra- 
grant, and  the  mountains  are  strewn  with  its  de- 
licious flavor  twice  a  year.         J.  P.  Caldwell. 

San  Marcos,  Tex. 

From  the  above  it  seems  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  sweet  clover,  in  climates  suf- 
ficiently mild,  changes  its  habit  to  that  of 
a  hard  woody  tree.  I  presume  the  leaves,  of 
course,  drop  in  the  winter  time.  The  next 
question  will  be.  Is  it  still  a  good  honey- 
plant  ?  If  I  am  correct,  with  us  it  fre- 
quently produces  two  sets  of  blossoms  in  a 
season,  especially  where  a  severe  drought 
causes  it  to  drop  its  leaves  and  dry  up. 


HONEY  FROM  HARD  MAPLE. 

The  honey  I  sent,  I  think  no  doubt  was  obtained 
from  hard  maple,  a  part  of  it.  I  had  no  honey-dew 
honey— never  have  had  in  this  State.  I  get  some 
of  the  same  kind  every  warm  May.  The  largest 
colonies  get  it— the  small  ones,  never.  This  year  T 
extracted  the  first  of  it  the  fore  part  of  June. 
Next  year  I  will  watch  and  make  assurance  doubly 
sure. 

We  have  much  maple  timber  near  us,  and  we 
have  large  colonies  early  enough  to  gather  it,  and 
I  think  we  fail  only  when  the  weather  is  too  cool 
for  bees  to  work,  or  the  colonies  are  too  small  to 
get  it.  All  my  bees  wintered  in  the  cellar,  and 
were  not  brought  out  till  April  15.  I  failed  to  get 
any  to  show.  Their  brood  probably  used  up  all 
they  obtained. 

We  regard  our  last  season's  experience  as  10  lbs. 
per  colony  in  favor  of  outdoor  wintering,  on  ac- 
count of  this  early  gathering.  Another  spring 
may  not  so  prove,  but  we  shall  see;  80  colonies  are 
now  in  the  cellar,  as  nice  as  can  be -have  been  in 
just  a  month;  115  are  outdoors,  which  had  a  nice 
fly  Dec.  11.  I  have  no  doubt  my  outdoor  bees  will 


surpass  my  cellar  bees  in  early  honey  by  more  than 
10  lbs.  next  year.  T.  F.  Bingham. 

.   Abronia,  Mich.,  Dec.  20,  1886. 

The  subject  of  hard  maple  came  up  at  the 
Michigan  Convention,  and  I  asked  friend  B. 
to  send  me  a  sample  of  the  hard -maple 
honey.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be 
something  like  maple  molasses;  however,  it 
tasted  to  me  more  like  honey-dew;  hence 
my  suggestion,  and  the  above  is  friend  B.'s 
reply.   

HOW  TO   MAKE   MILK    PAINT   FOR  COVERING 
HIVES,  ETC. 

I  have  been  reading  part  first  of  Our  Homes,  and 
have  commenced  making  drains,  foot-paths,  and 
cisterns,  as  per  your  directions.  I  should  like  to 
know  just  how  you  make  the  milk  paint  that  stands 
so  well;  also  directions  how  to  make  the  very  best 
kind  of  cistern  for  greenhouses.  1  have  onlj^  one 
colony  of  bees  left.  I  lost  all  the  others  by  foul 
brood.  I  am  very  busy  now  with  the  greenhouses 
—no  time  for  bees,  but  expect  to  try  them  in  a 
cucumber-house  before  long.         E.  Grainger. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  33,  1886. 

Friend  G.,  milk  paint  is  made  by  stirring 
water  lime,  such  as  is  used  for  cisterns,  in 
skimmed  milk.  If  you  can  not  get  skimmed 
milk,  use  sweet  milk.  It  will  be  much 
cheaper  then  than  paint ;  and  if  put  on  new 
rough  boards  it  will  stand  for  years.  If  the 
boards  are  old,  and  have  commenced  to  de- 
cay on  the  surface,  it  will  peel  off,  taking 
the  old  surface  with  it.  — I  should  enjoy 
hugely  taking  a  peep  at  your  cucumber 
greenhouses. 

THE  LOW  PRICE    OF  HONEY,   AND  ITS  COST  OF 
PRODUCTION. 

I  can  not  forbear  letting  you  know  how  Avell  I 
like  Gleanings.  I  take  several  vei-y  interesting 
papers:  but  when  I  get  Gleanings  they  all  have  to 
wait  until  that  is  i-ead,  even  to  the  advertisements, 
for  1  am  always  anxious  to  know  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  bee-world,  even  to  who  has  got  some- 
thing to  sell,  and  what  it  is. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  that 
is  being  ably  discussed  by  several  of  our  leading 
bee-mastei's;  namely,  the  low  price  of  honey.  In 
the  years  gone  by,  bee-keeping  has  been  highly 
profitable  where  any  effort  was  made  to  make  it  so, 
and  why?  Simply  because  it  was  not  very  much 
of  a  business  in  those  days.  There  were  but  few 
specialists  then  in  the  business;  the  farmers  pro- 
duced the  most  of  the  honej'-crop,  and  but  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  was  then  placed  on  the 
market,  and  it  brought  fancy  prices.  Now  the 
large  numbers  of  specialists  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness are  placing  so  many  thousand  tons  of  honey 
on  the  market  that  bee-keeping  is  being  forced 
down  to  a  business  basis,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  down  yet.  In  the  near  future  I  expect  to 
sell  a  nice  article  of  comb  honey  for  10  cents  per 
lb.,  perhaps  for  eight;  but  if  I  can  get  to  winter  my 
bees  successfully,  I  am  satisfied  that  lean  raise  it 
for  that  at  a  profit.  G.  E.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 
May  I  caution  you  a  little  in  regard  to  be- 
ing in  too  great  hurry  to  get  the  price  of 
honey  down  f  It  will  get  down  fast  enough 
without  any  such  suggestions  as  you  make. 
I  think  you  will  find  it  close  enough  work  to 
produce  comb  honey  at  12i  cts.  wholesale,  to 
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say  nothing  of  8  and  10  cts.  Enthusiasm  is 
a  good  thing,  but  it  does  not  always  pay 
debts  and  get  us  out  of  ci'amped  places. 

GETTING  THE    MOTH  OUT  OF  COMBS  BY  MEANS 
OF    SUN  HEAT. 

Moth  worms  uiay  not  trouble  you  any,  but  here 
they  are  very  troublesome  as  soon  as  the  combs 
are  away  from  the  bees.  Picking  them  up  with  a 
pin  is  a  long- job,  and  sulphur  fumes  are  not  al- 
ways handy.  As  there  may  be  some  Avho,  once  in  a 
while,  will  have  combs  with  worms  in,  I  will  give 
you  my  way  of  killing-  them. 

When  the  sun  shines  bright  and  w^arm"!  take  my 
combs,  two  or  more  at  a  time— this  depends  on  how 
warm  the  sun  is,  and  set  them  where  it  will  shine 
directly  in  the  cells.  In  a  short  time  the  worms 
will  begin  to  hunt  the  shady  side,  when  I  turn  the 
combs  over  and  repeat  the  operation  till  the  worms 
have  all  left,  or  are  dead.  By  being  careful,  not  a 
cell  will  be  injured,  even  if  the  sun  is  warm  enough 
to  melt  the  comb  entii-ely,  if  left  a  few  minutes  too 
long.  Aug.  Leyvraz. 

Francis,  Fla.,  Dec.  24,  1886. 

I  have  noticed,  that  when  combs  were  set 
out  in  the  sun,  the  worms  crawled  out  of 
the  cells,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  before 
that  it  was  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  made 
them  vacate.  If  your  plan  will  scare  them 
all  out,  it  is  certainly  quite  an  item,  espe- 
cially where  black  bees  are  kept. 


TENEMENT   PLAN   OF  WINTERING. 

When  spring  opened  last  season,  we  had  58  colo- 
nies with  which  to  begin  the  season.  Fifty  of  the 
number  were  in  good  condition  to  gather  honey. 
Our  crop,  3000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions, and  1.500  lbs.  of  extracted,  was  of  extra  qual- 
ity. 

Twenty-three  colonies  were  wintered  in  chaff 
bee-houses,  made  to  winter  four  and  eight.  They 
came  out  in  fine  condition.  I  think  this  plan  of 
outdoor  wintering  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  safest 
plans  known,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient. 
As  they  are  made  adjustable,  all  bulkiness  of 
hives  in  the  summer  time  is  avoided,  and  they  are 
also  a  great  protection  in  spring,  against  the  cold 
wind.  My  apiary  of  123  stands  will  be  arranged  on 
this  plan  in  fours,  two  facing^Jthe  east  and  two 
facing  the  west. 

We  have  tried  to  see  how  much  honey  we  could 
•sell  here  at  home,  and  I  think  we  did  well,  consid- 
ering that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  less  than 
one  thousand.  W^hen  we  began  to  sell  honey  we 
held  ours  at  1.5  cents.  In  a  short  time  the  farmers 
began  to  bring  in  honey,  selling  it  at  10  cents  in 
the  comb,  but  we  have  managed  to  get  10  cents  on 
an  average  for  it,  and  have  sold  1500  lbs.  at  home, 
and  expect  to  sell  more.     W.  S.  Dorman,  .58—123. 

Mechanicsville,  la.,  Jan.  12, 1887. 


LICKING  STAMPS. 

See  here,  friend  Root;  don't  object  to  people  rub- 
bing postage-stamps  on  their  hair,  as  Mr.  Waller 
suggests  at  the  bottom  of  page  27  of  Gleanings  for 
Jan.  1,  to  prevent  their  sticking  together.  Your 
objection  is,  that  if  hair-oil  is  used  the  stamps  will 
be  greasy,  and  w^on't  stick,  and  that  "  t'other  fel- 
low "  might  "  lick  his  tongue  on  the  stamp  after  it 
had  been  rubbed  oh  greasy  hair."  Now,  a  better 
way  is  to  not  have  that  "  t'other  fellow  "  nor  any 
one  else  "  lick  "  postage-stamps  at  all.  Sometimes 


they  get  licked  too  much  and  don't  stick  well,  and 
get  lost  from  the  letter  or  package.  Just  let  them, 
that  is,  that  "  t'other  fellow,"  and  everybody  else, 
lick,  or  wet  the  corner  of  the  envelope,  and  then 
place  on  the  stamp  without  "  licking  "  it.  If  one 
has  lots  of  letters  or  circulars  to  stamp,  just  lap  a 
lot  of  them,  leaving  room  for  stamps  uncovered, 
and,  with  a  small  wet  sponge  or  cloth,  wet  all  at 
once,  and  then  put  on  a  large  number  of  stamps  in 
a  twinkling.  A.  B.  Mason. 

Auburndale,  O.',  Jan.  3,  1887. 


WILL  BASSWOOD  grow  FROM  CUTTINGS  ? 

tILL  linden  (basswood)  grow  from  cuttings? 
If  so,  when  should  they  be  cut,  when  plant- 
ed, and  how  should  they  be  treated,  from 
beginning  to  end?  Will  they  grow  as  fast 
as  Cottonwood?  U.  H.  Walker. 

Sabetha,  Kan.,  Jan.  10, 1887. 

[They  will  grow  from  cuttings,  but  it  requires  an 
experienced  hand  to  do  it.  The  subject  is  fully 
treated  in  our  back  numbers.  I  think  they  will 
grow  fully  as  fast  as  cottonwood.  The  cuttings  re- 
quire a  special  treatment  that  makes  it  somewhat 
expensive;  and  as  seedlings  are  offered  for  $10.00 
per  1000  or  less,  the  decision  was  that  It  would  not 
pay  to  grow  cuttings.] 

ALSIKE    FOR  PASTURAGE. 

Alsike  makes  splendid  bee-pasture.  It  is  hard  to 
beat  for  hay  for  horses  or  cattle.  They  prefer  if 
to  any  other  hay.  S.  H.  F.  Schoulte. 

National,  Iowa,  Dec.  29, 1886. 

AN  APIARV  NEAR  WATER. 

If  an  apiary  is  located  near  a  river  or  lake,  or 
on  an  island  of  1  0  acres,  would  many  of  the  bees 
be  drowned?  Chas.  F.  Clark. 

Cokeville,  Wyo. 

[Unless  there  are  high  winds  or  stormy  weather, 
we  think  there  will  be  very  few  bees  lost,  under 
the  circumstances  you  mention;  In  fact,  a  few  col- 
onies have  been  kept  under  similar  cii"cumstances, 
with  verj^  good  results.] 

OMITTING  SEPARATORS,  ETC. 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  criticisms  of  some 
friends  against  the  practice  of  omitting  separators 
between  section  boxes  are  well  founded  when  the 
boxes  are  notched  all  around,  as  lately  suggested, 
and  I  believe  practiced,  by  friend  Foster. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7, 1886.    Adrian  Getaz. 

[My  impression  is,  friend  G.,  that  even  with  friend 
Foster's  plan  of  working,  we  can  not  afford  to  omit 
the  separators,  if  we  want  to  have  real  nice  straight 
honey.] 

A  report  in   regard  to   BARNES  BROTHERS' 
FOOT-POWER  BUZZ-SAW. 

I  bought  a  new  combined  Barnes  machine,  with 
treadle,  and.  a  crank  attachment.  It  was  the 
fourth  machine  I  have  bought  of  their  make.  It 
is  very  much  better  than  the  old  combined.  I  have 
used  both.  G.  M.  Morton. 

Smithboro,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27, 1886. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Ernest  if  he  introduces  virgin 
queens  to  nuclei  in  the  same  way  as  described  on 
page  1000,  Dec.  15.  Geo.  W.  Cook. 

Spring  Hill,  Johnson  Co.,  Kan.,  Dec.  22,  1886. 

[I  have  never  tried  introducing  virgin  queens  by 
the  Peet  process,  as  described  in  Dec.  15th  issue,  but  I 
presume  that  it  could  be  done.  D.  A.  Jones  claims 
to  do  it  successfully;  and  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  I 
believe  that  the  Peet  cage  will  do  It  successfully.] 
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THK   CHAPMAN  HONEY^-PI.ANT. 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  British 
Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  6: 

We  may  here  mention,  that  Mr.  Cowan  informs 
us  that  he  has  grown  Echlnops  Sphterocephalus  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  and  classes  it  high  as  a  bee-plant. 


CAN    FOUNDATION   GIVE  FOUL   UROOD  ? 

Don't  you  think  foul  brood  can  be  spread  from 
foundation  made  from  diseased  comb? 

Chas.  H.  Van  VECfiTiN. 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1886. 

[T  do  not  believe  it  possible,  friend  V.,  for  foul 
brood  to  be  communicated  in  the  way  you  mention. 
In  making  foundation  we  always  melt  "the  wax,  and 
the  temperature  of  melted  wax  is  death  to  any  fun- 
goid or  animal  life.] 

HOW  $3.75  INCREASED  TO  $15.00. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  ray  bees.  This  summer, 
the  last  of  June,  T  bought  1  lb.  of  bees  and  a  queen, 
and  put  them  on  10  frames  of  old  comb,  and  they 
are  a  nice  large  swarm,  now  worth  $15.00,  and  they 
cost  me  only  $3.75  for  bees,  queen,  expressage,  $1.00 
worth  of  sugai-,  and  my  time.  Pretty  good,  isn't  it  ? 

Jackson,  Mich.  Clarence  W.  Bond. 


THE   BARNES  SAWS. 

I  write  you  in  regard  to  the  Barnes  foot-power 
saws.  Do  you  think  T  could  saw  four-piece  sections 
with  it?  White  poplar  is  what  T  intend  to  use.  I 
am  a  rather  stout  man.  W.  D.  Soper. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Dec.  8,  1886. 

[Yes,  friend  S.,  you  can  saw  four-piece  sections 
Avith  the  Barnes  foot-power  saw;  but  I  think  that, 
even  if  you  are  a  stout  man,  you  would  begin  to 
think  of  an  engine  before  you  had  sawed  many 
thousand,  especially  if  you  try  to  produce  them  at 
the  tigure  they  are  now  advertised.  If  you  think 
best  to  try  it,  we  should  like  to  have  a  report  from 
you  in  regard  to  the  matter.] 


fine  wire  for  separators. 
Have  you  ever  tried  fine  wire  stretched  on  your 
broad  frames,  about  ^4  of  an  inch  apart,  for  separa- 
toi'S?  T  can't  see  why  it  would  not  answer,  and  be 
no  hindrance  whatever  to  bees  passing  in  any 
direction  through  the  openings  in  the  sections. 

D.  S.  Benedict. 
Ludlngton,  Mason  Co.,  Mich.,  Dec.  20, 1886. 

[We  have  never  tried  fine  wire,  friend  B.,  al- 
though the  matter  has  been  suggested  before  in 
our  back  volumes.  The  difficulty  of  putting  them 
on  and  keeping  each  one  of  them  stretched  tight 
is  what  deterred  me  from  testing  it.  .  Besides,  after 
we  got  them  on,  unless  the  wide  frames  were  han- 
dled very  carefully  they  would  be  very  easily  in- 
jured. If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  tried  it,  we 
should  be  glad  of  a  report.] 


a  honey-cupboard— how  to  make. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  inclose  a  honey- 
cupboard  ?  I  am  making  one  to  hold  aboiit  1000  lbs, 
of  comb  honey.  A  show-case  will  form  the  top  to 
hold  sections  or  prize  boxes.  Would  you  inclose  the 
lower  part  with  wire  screen,  to  keep  air  to  the  hon- 
ey, or  with  lumber  ?  F.  S.  Thorington. 

Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Dec.  2,  1886. 

[Friend  T.,  I  believe  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  such  a 
quantity  of  honey  in  a  cupboard;  and  before  we 
can  tell  whether  it  had  better  be  inclosed  in  a  wire 
screen  or  lumber,  we  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  room  that  contains  it.  If  the  room 
is  one  where  it  does  not  freeze,  and  the  air  is  com- 
l)aratively  dry  the  year  round,  wire  cloth  would 
perhaps  be  best;  but  if  there  is  danger  of  frost 
enough  to  make  a  precipitate  of  moisture  on  the 
surface  of  the  honey,  you  had  better  shut  it  up  as 
tight  as  you  can,  with  boards.] 


THE    HONEY    SEASON   OF  1886   OX   THE  LOWER 
MISSISSIPPI. 

MR.  EDITOR:  -  The  honey  season  of  1886  is 
past,  and  for  this  locality  I  have  to  record 
an  almost  absolute  failure.  T  began  the 
season  with  125  colonies,  very  strong. 
A  cold  spell  in  April  struck  the  apiary, 
and  all  of  the  strongest  colonies  were  left  with 
chilled  brood.  I  lost  over  20  colonies  from  this 
cause.  Those  hives  had  from  nine  to  thirteen  combs 
filled  with  brood,  and  did  not  have  bees  sufficient  to 
cover  the  combs  during  the  cold  spell,  and  the  brood 
died  from  cold;  hence  I  had  not  one  fair-sized  swarm 
during  the  entire  season.  The  cold,  late,  and  wet 
spring  hung  on  so  late  that  I  got  only  two  barrels  of 
white-clover  honey,  of  a  very  dark  color,  with  my 
125  hives,  compared  with  the  III/2  barrels  of  fine 
white-clover  honey  from  my  67  hives  the  previous 
year.  The  bad  weather  hung  on  all  season.  The 
weather  was  so  cool  and  damp  that  honey  secretion 
was  almost  entirely  suspended.  My  bees  nearly 
starved  during  August,  and  only  the  strongest  were 
enabled  to  raise  brood  enough  to  carry  themselves 
over  winter.  Those  deficient  in  brood  late  in  the 
fall  are  dying  off  very  fast,  owing  principalis^  to  the 
warm  winter  weather  we  have  had  so  far.  The  bees 
will  fly  out  and  get  chilled  and  are  lost,  thus  deplet- 
ing the  hive  of  the  bees  so  necessary  in  spring. 
Where  this  dwindling  is  going  to  stop,  I  can't  say 
yet.  I  have  carried  in,  so  far,  15  empty  hives.  Al- 
most all  have  plenty  of  honey,  and  none  are  in  need, 
but  the  bees  would  be  so  few  that  they  could  not 
hold  out,  and  died,  in  some  hives,  with  honey  all 
around  them. 

I  put  by,  for  winter,  85  colonies,  left  from  the  135. 
I  began  the  season  with  70,  and  have  that  many  now, 
some  of  which  are  very  good,  and  many  very  weak. 
The  warm  winters  are  a  great  drawback  to  bee- 
keeping here.  If  it  would  get  cold  enough  to  com- 
pel the  bees  to  stay  in  the  hives  till  spring,  one 
would  have  full  hives  of  bees  to  begin  business 
with;  but  the  warm  days  allow  the  bees  to  fly  out 
and  get  lost,  and  to  wear  themselves  out  with  exer- 
cise in  the  hives;  and,  as  a  result,  only  the  strongest 
hives,  with  an  abundance  of  late-hatched  bees,  will 
be  strong  in  the  spring.  How  many  more  colonies 
will  die  out  before  March,  is  a  question  I  can't  an- 
swer. They  don't  want  feeding,  as  they  have  plenty 
of  honey,  but  many  of  them  do  want  bees. 

My  yield  last  season  was  35  fbs.  of  extracted  honey 
per  hive.  This,  with  a  loss  of  55  colonies,  and  New 
York  and  Milwaukee  for  my  markets,  and  a  net 
price  for  my  honey  of  a  little  over  f  cts.  per  pound, 
does  not  conduce  to  make  me  liable  to  lose  my  mind 
in  my  enthusiasm  over  bee-keeping  in  Louisiana— 
at  present,  at  least.  When  I  read  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Blan- 
ton's  little  report  of  70  ft)S.  per  colony  and  60  barrels, 
I  felt  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  complain.  What 
would  he  do  wirh  only  35  lbs.  per  colony?  I  have 
tried  to  look  somewhere  for  the  traditional  ever- 
present  silver  lining,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  yet.  It 
may  yet  come  from  behind  the  plainly  visible,  low- 
ering, dark-gray  storm-cloud  gathering  in  the  west; 
and  when  that  passes  by  I  may  look  again  upon 
pleasant  sunshiny  weather  -with  my  bees.  In  the 
meantime,  I'll  wait  and  see. 
Hahnville,  La.  3— C.  M.  Higgins,  135-70. 
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And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considorest  not  the  beam  that  is  \ 
in  thine  own  eye?— Matt.  7:3.  j 

TT  was  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  evening  \ 
M    prayer  -  meeting,  and  my  sister  was  j 

speaking  about  the  revival  held  at  one 
^    of  the  other  churches  in  oui-  town.  She 

said  the  pastor  of  that  church  had  won- 
dered I  had  not  been  present,  for  he  siippos-  ! 
ed,  from  what  he  knew  of  me,  I  could  not 
stav  away  when  a  revival  was  going  forward.  : 
As'it  was  near  church  time  I  passed  along 
witli  the  crowd  and  was  soon  seated  right  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  the  usher  probably 
thinking  that  there  was  where  I  ought  to  be.  . 
The  revival  work  was  conducted  by  a  lady,  i 
I  had  heard  her  speak  once  before  on  tern-  ! 
perance,  and  I  was  not  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  her  abilities.   As  an  illusti'a- 
tion,  among  other  points  she  made  she  call- 
ed attention  to  the  fact  that  farmers  have  : 
much  more  trouble  in  getting  their  corn  to  ! 
come  up  in  the  spring,  of  late  years,  than 
they  used  to  have.   I  am  well  aware  of  this, 
and  our  agricultural  papers  have  discussed 
it.   But  the  speaker  gave  as  a  reason,  that ' 
it  was  God's  judgment  on  the  farmers  for  j 
selling  their  corn  to  the  distillers.   As  she  ' 
stood  before  me  that  evening  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  incident  above,  and  I  could  not 
or  did  not  have  very  much  faith  in  her  abil- 1 
ity  to  lead  souls  to  the  cross.   As  1  looked  ; 
about  among  the  people  that  w^ere  gathered  ! 
before  me,  without  hardly  knowing  it  I  w^as 
encouraging  a  disposition  to  criticise  the 
friends  and   neighbors  around  me  in  the 
same  way.   The  large  church  soon  became 
very  much  crow^ded,  and  seats  were  placed 
on  the  platform,  close  up  to  the  pulpit,  so 
that  many  faces  w^re  before  me,  and  a  grand 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  studying  hu- 
manity.  I  profess  to  have  much  charity, 
and  love  for  unity  among  the  churches,  and 
I  have  often  exhorted  toward  this  same 
charity  and  love  for  our  neighbors  among 
the  various  churches  of  our  town.   But  this 
evening  it  was  very  natural  to  see  faults, 
not  only  among  those  of  my  own  sex  who 
had  gathered  there  in  their  Sunday  best,  but 
even  among  the  young  people  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.   1  have  before  alluded  to  this 
temptation  of  mine  ;  and  as  it  comes  up 
every  now  and  then,  I  presume  it  must  be 
one  of  Satan's  strong  points  with  my  poor 
self. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sermon  I  found 
fault  with  most  that  was  said.  The  text 
was  Eternity,*'  and  the  speaker  pictured 
hell  in  horrible  colors.  She  said  eternity  is 
so  great,  that,  if  a  bird  (^ould  fly  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  and  take  a  grain  of  soil  in 
its  bill  and  fly  back  again  it  would,  in  the 
process  of  time,  carry  this  whole  earth  to 
the  sun  ;  but  this  great  period  of  time  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  eternity.  The 
thought  was,  that  everlasting  punishment 
would  be  ages  and  ages  longer  than  the 
lapse  of  time  illustrated  by  the  above  figure. 
I  want  to  say  here  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that,  to  my  tvay  of  thinking,  such  illustrations 
are  not  wise  or  in  good  taste.   It  seems  to 


me  we  are  transgressing  on  the  domain  of 
the  Almighty  when  we  use  figures  of  this 
kind  ;  and  very  likely  I  shall  always  think  so, 
even  though  it  is  a  fact  that  ministers  of 
various  denominations  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  such  figures  quite  often. 

She  changed  her  theme  toward  the  close, 
and  her  talk  fell  in  with  my  line  of  work. 
She  spoke  of  visiting  the  jails  and  prisons, 
and  finally  I  so  heartily  indorsed  the  grand 
points  she  made  that  I  should  have  felt 
guilty  had  I  kept  silent.  I  added  emphasis 
to  one  of  her  remarks  by  an  earnest 
"  Amen.""  Xow.  please  have  charity  for  me 
when  I  tell  you  that,  heretofore  during  the 
sermon,  I  had,  much  of  the  time,  turned  my 
eyes  away  from  the  speaker.  I  disliked  her. 
and  her  face  was  not  pleasant  to  me.  After 
that  indorsement  by  the  amen.  I  began  to 
see  something  different  in  her  expression- 
something  that  w'as  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Christ's  spirit  seemed  to  shine  forth  from 
her  countenance.  Soon  after  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  faces  near  her.  How^ 
strange  I  Christ's  spirit  seemed  to  shine 
forth  mm,  from  those  faces  also ;  and  as  I 
looked  about  me  the  whole  audience  had 
been  transformed.  Instead  of  narrow-mind- 
ed people,  and  people  whose  faces  show^ed  a 
lack  of  intelligence,"  I  beheld  humanity  in 
the  likeness  of  God  the  creator.  Had  tliey 
changed  under  the  influences  of  the  earnest 
preachingV  Why,  bless  you,  no,  dear  read- 
er ;  my  own  heart  had  changed,  and  the  peo- 
ple aiid  the  speaker  were  exactly  as  they 
had  been.  Christ's  spirit  had  fin<iljy  found 
a  lodging-place  in  my  own  heart ;  and  is  it 
at  all  wonderful  that  I  loved  everybody? 
Their  faults  and  imperfections  had  faded 
away  off  in  the  distance,  and  the  charity  and 
love'  in  my  own  heart  enabled  me  to 
see  their  lovable  traits,  and  the  God-like 
part  in  them  all. 

The  services  lasted  a  good  while,  and  it 
was  late  when  I  got  home  ;  but  for  all  that, 
as  1  told  my  wife  about  the  meeting,  and 
knelt  by  our  bedside,  I  prayed  that  this  bet- 
,  ter  spirit  might  go  with 'me  through  the 
i  coming  week.  That  prayer  was  answered. 
Are  not  such  prayers  always  answered? 

I  want  to  stop  a  minute,  however,  before 
considering  that  coming  week.    Others  may 
have  felt  like  criticising  our  public  speakers 
and  evangelists  in  the  same  way  t  have 
mentioned.    Well,  suppose   our  sister  did 
say  that  it  was  selling  corn  to  the  distillers 
that  caused  the  trouble  with  the  seed  corn  ; 
and  suppose,  too,  she  did  picture  eternal 
punishment  in   such  awful    colors  as  to 
frighten  the  youngsters,  w^ho  shall  say  her 
figure  was  overdrawn?   Ask  our  best  think- 
ers of  the  day  how  terrible  are  the  conse- 
quences of  choosing  evil  rather  than  good. 
I  have  seen  men  deliberately  decide  to  fol- 
low Satan.   I  have  seen  them  go  down  step 
by  step.   I  do  not  know  where  the  end  will 
be,  but  I  think  it  very  likely  that  neither 
;  human  tongue  nor  human  imagination  w^ould 
j  be  able  to  picture  the  terrible "  consequences 
'  of  such  a  choice.    Why,  then,  should  I  find 
'  fault  with  the  speaker? 
'    Among  the  thirty  or  forty  that  gathered 
to  the  anxious-seat  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, there  were  a  good  many  children.  There 
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was  one  boy  who  used  to  swear  on  the 
streets  so  fearfully  that  the  neighbors  all 
felt  troubled  about  him.  There  he  stood 
right  before  me  with  penitential  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  and  when  the  speaker,  in  motherly 
tones,  gave  him  Cliristian  counsel  and  en- 
couragement, I  inwardly  prayed  that  God 
might  spare  and  bless  her  even  more  abun- 
dantly. When  I  saw  the  teachers  from  our 
public  schools  join  in  the  work,  and  come 
forward  to  the  anxious-seat  to  exhort  and 
encourage  their  pupils  whom  they  found 
there,  I  said  in  my  heart  as  did  Jacob, 

Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place." 

I  felt  the  influence  of  that  meeting  during 
the  whole  week.  During  the  first  day  of  the 
convention  at  Albany,  the  low  price  of  hon- 
ey was  discussed,  and  several  of  the  honey- 
producers  felt  as  many  of  our  farmers  do 
now,  a  little  sore  about  the  price  they  were 
receiving  for  their  products,  and  they  very 
naturally  felt  like  blaming  somebody.  One 
speaker  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
middle-men  and  commission-men.  Another 
suggested  that  the  latter  were  a  useless 
class,  for  they  get  all  the  profit  while  we  do 
all  the  hard  work.  A  third  condemned  them 
as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  terms  he 
used  were  not  very  complimentary.  I  began 
to  feel  that  they  were  getting  into  the  same 
spirit  I  was  when  I  first  sat  down  in  that 
revival  meeting,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
God  called  on  me  to  enter  a  mild  protest. 
They  readily  gave  me  the  floor,  and  I  asked 
if  it  were  not  probable  that  there  are  good 
men  and  bad  men  among  honey -dealers  as 
well  as  among  honey -producers. 

"  Dear  friends,"  said  I,  let  us  be  careful 
how  we  condemn  indiscriminately  any  class 
of  people  ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  not  say  un- 
kind things  of  any  brother  behind  his  back. 
If  a  bee-keeper  has  plenty  of  time,  and  with 
it  the  ability  to  retail  his  honey,  or  to  fur- 
nish it  in  any  way  directly  to  the  consumer, 
by  all  means  let  him  do  so  ;  but  if  he  has 
other  business  that  pays  him  fair  wages, 
and  if,  like  many  of  us,  he  has  discovered 
that  he  has  no  talent  for  peddling  and  selling 
in  little  dribs,  by  all  means  let  him  employ 
somebody  who  has  this  talent,  and  then 
every  thing  will  be  pleasant  and  there  will 
be  harmony.  If  a  middle-man  pays  him  so 
little  that  he  can  not  afford  to  employ  him, 
it  is  his  privilege  to  trade  some  other  way. 
If  the  commission-man  he  selects  fails  in 
selling  the  honey  at  the  price  wanted,  try 
some  other  man  or  some  other  way;  but 
through  it  all,  let  us  have  charity." 

There  was  another  thought  I  did  not  give 
then,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  take  up  so 
much  time,  but  I  will  give  it  here.  At  the 
convention,  middle-men  were  accused  of 
doubling  on  the  honey,  when  they  buy,  and 
sell  at  wholesale.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  but  1  think  not  often.  Middle- 
men often  have  many  vexatious  losses  as 
well  as  ourselves.  A.  C.  Kendel,  of  the 
Cleveland  Seed  Store,  invested  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  cold-storage  room  of  the 
most  approved  construction.  The  very  first 
year  he  tried  it  he  lost  $2000  clean  cash  ;  he 
lost  it,  too,  I  verily  believe,  in  trying  to 
help  farmers  and  producers,  by  taking  pro- 
duce wlien  the  market  was  glutted,  rather 


i  than  have  it  a  total  loss  to  the  producer. 
I  During  the  present  winter,  however,  with 
i  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  year  be- 
fore, be  has  succeeded  so  finely  that  he  has 
already  pretty  nearly  or  quite  made  up 
for  the  losses  of  a  year  ago.  At  the  Forest  Citj^ 
House,  where  we  took  dinner,  grapes  and 
other  fruit  were  on  the  table,  from  his  cold- 
storage  room.  They  were  as  fine  in  the 
middle  of  January  as  any  fruit  I  ever  ate  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Now,  friends,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  tliat  Mr.  Kendel  is  get- 
ting twice  as  much  for  those  grapes  as  he 
paid  for  them  ;  and  one  who  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  care  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  mon- 
ey it  cost  to  enable  him  to  do  this  might 
say,  "Just  look  at  it  I  he  paid  us  only  -4  cts. 
a  pound  for  those  very  grapes  that  he  is 
now  selling  for  10  and  12  cts."*  The  above 
figures  are  given  at  random,  only  by  way  of 
illustration.  One  thing  I  do  know,  and  that 
is,  that  middle-men  are  often  obliged  to  sell 
honey  as  well  as  fruit  at  a  great  loss;  they 
take  risks  where  they  buy  things  of  this 
kind  out  of  season,  and  they  must  have 
their  profits.  In  my  remarks*^  I  suggested, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  we  .should  invite 
the  honey-dealers  to  be  present  at  our  con- 
ventions, that  we  might  hear  both  sides  of 
the  question.  About  this  time  our  good 
friend  L.  C.  Root  suggested  that  one  eve- 
ning be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
honey-market,  and  that  middle-men,  com- 
mission-men, honey  dealers  and  consumers, 
be  invited  to  be  present  and  give  us  their 
views.  Accordingly  an  evening  was  ap- 
pointed; and  as  the  invitation  was  given 
through  the  press,  a  large  number  were  pres- 
ent— perhaps  200  oi-  more.  During  the 
midst  of  our  talk  a  fine-looking  young  man 
came  up  hurriedly  to  the  platform,  and 
threw  off  his  overcoat  with  an  air  that  seem- 
ed to  imply  that  he  was  squaring  himself 
for  a  fight.  His  first  words  were  something 
like  this  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a 
middle-man ;"  and  then  be  gave  us  one  of 
the  finest  talks  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  hon- 
ey I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life.  Some  one 
had  doubtless  repeated  to  him  the  unkind 
words  that  were  uttered  the  day  before,  as 
seemed  evident  from  some  of  his  remarks. 
His  name  is  Mr.  Henry  E.  Wright,  and  his 
place  of  business  is  328  Broadway,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  I  extract  the  following  report  from 
his  talk  as  given  in  one  of  the  Albany  daily 
papers: 

"I  sell  honey;  I  am  not  a  producer.  I  consider 
honey  a  staple,  not  an  article  of  luxury.  I  think 
the  low  prices  due  to  over-production.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  uniform  style  of  comb  adopted,  some- 
thing like  this.  [The  speaker  exhibited  an  unglaz- 
ed  frame  which  would  contain  a  comb  and  about  11 
ounces  of  honey.]  Two-thirds  of  the  honey  pro- 
duced is  buckwheat.  I  sell  100  cases  of  buckwheat 
to  10  of  the  others.  I  sell  from  ^10,000  to  $20,000 
worth  of  honey  a  year,  and  I  don't  make  a  specialty 
of  it  either.  [Applause.]  My  experience  shows 
that  an  ung-lazed  package  of  about  10  or  11  ounces 
that  will  sell  for  10  cents  is  the  most  popular,  and  if 
a  uniform  package  of  than  size  could  be  adopted  it 
would  increase  the  sales  of  honey,  and  be  of  benefit 
to  the  producers." 

The  speaker  had  a  number  of  the  frames  of  the 
size  shown  by  him  disjointed,  and  he  said  any  one 
who  wanted  one  could  have  it.  There  was  a  scram- 
ble among  the  members,  and  the  frames  soon  dis- 
appeared. 
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The  little  frames  he  exhibited  were  about  | 
the  width  of  our  one-pound  section — per-  j 
haps  a  little  narrower.  They  were  oblong-,  i 
something-  the  shape  of  a  testament,  per-  ; 
haps.  lie  prefers  them  oblong,  because,  as 
he  expressed  it,  it  made  more  of  a  show  of 
surface  of  comb  honey.  The  reason  he  pre- 
ferred buckwheat  to  basswood  or  clover  was 
because  it  enables  us  to  give  consumers  a 
bigger  chunk  for  a  dime.  His  whole  enter- 
prise is  based  on  the  idea  of  selling  the  hon- 
ey at  10  cts.  a  cake.  I  replied  to  him,  and 
suggested  that  we  use  the  ordinary  Simplici- 
ty section,  4i  X  4}  in.,  making  it  thinner 
instead  of  smaller  or  different  in  size.  But 
his  experience  had  been  entirely  with  the 
oblong  section.  As  buckwheat  is  so  rarely 
in  sections  in  the  West,  we  should  probably 
need  to  make  ours  so  as  to  hold  a  little  less 
than  10  ounces — sav  8  or  9  ounces.  ]Mr. 
Wright  told  us  he  had  sold  from  S15.000  to 
S20,000  worth  of  hone>-  in  the  city  of  Albany 
during  the  last  year,  all  put  up  in  the  kind 
of  sections  recommended.  He  said  the  sup- 
ply had  been  out  for  some  time,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  contract  for  a  large 
amount  of  this  honey  for  another  season.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  prepared  to  ans- 
wer inquiries  in  regard  to  this  matter  or 
not ;  but  I  do  believe  the  coming  honey- 
package  is  something  that  can  be  retailed 
for  an  even  dime.  Oiie  of  the  strong  points 
he  made  on  it  was,  that  any  average  family 
will  eat  it  all  up  and  "clean  up  the  platter;'" 
there  will  be  none  of  it  left  to  set  aw^ay  to 
daub  the  dishes  and  draw  the  tlies.  Be- 
sides, a  great  part  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion are  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  sup- 
plies for  the  table,  10  cents"  worth  at  a 
time.  If  you  will  tell  them  the  price  is  12 
cents  or  lo  cents,  they  won't  buy  it.  If  it  is 
only  a  dime,  off  it  goes.  Mr.  Wright  does 
not  retail  at  all.  He  furnishes  grocers  and 
retail  dealers.  I  do  not  remember  how 
many  of  these  10-cent  sections  were  in  a 
crate,  but  I  suppose  it  does  not  matter  ma- 
terially— anywhere  from  12  to  24,  perhaps. 
He  takes  the  honey  all  on  commission. 
Two-thirds  of  the  value  is  paid  in  cash  to 
the  producer  when  the  honey  is  laid  down, 
and  the  remainder  when  sold.  He  buys  by 
weight,  but  the  consumer  purchases,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  piece.  In  view  of  this  it  is 
desirable  that  the  sections  of  honey  should 
weigh  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  ;  and  to  do 
this  we  shall  have  to  use  separators.  Xow, 
then,  friends,  all  these  valuable  points  were 
brought  out  by  a  pleasant  and  friendly  talk 
with  one  of  our  much-abu.sed  neighbors  ;  and 
the  moral  to  my  little  story  to-day  would  be 
this  :  May  be  the  neighbor  whom  you  are 
abusing  and  calling  names  is  this  minute 
both  able  and  willing  to  help  you  very  ma- 
terially if  you  -will  treat  him  as  you  should 
always  treat  every  neighbor. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  talk- 
ed with  our  foreman  about  this  dime  sec- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  very  near  the  dimensions 
of  the  sections  we  make  and  keep  in  stock, 
known  as  six  to  the  L.  frame,  perhaps  this 
will  be  the  most  desirable  size,  as  it  will  fit 
all  of  our  hives  and  packages.  If  we  are  to 
sell  clover  and  basswood  honey  for  10  cts.  a 
section,  we  can  not  have  it  contain  more 


I  than  8  or  9  ounces  ;  and  to  do  this,  the  sec- 
j  tion  mentioned  above,  six  to  the  L.  frame, 
i  will  need  to  be  al)Out  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  if 
!  separators  are  used,  may  be  H  inch.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  ever  experimented  on  a 
section  of  this  size  V   The  comb,  you  will 
notice,  will  be  about  of  the  thickness  of  an  or- 
dinary brood-comb.  It  will  be  a  little  card  of 
honey  for  10  cts.   Mr.  A.  A.  Rice,  of  Seville, 
O..  has  sold  sections  quite  similar  to  the 
above.    He  gets  them  filled  by  putting 
them  in  an  ordinary  brood-fraine  in  the 
low^er  story  or  the  brood-apartment. 


will  role  over  and  over  in  it,  f  org-ittin  to  sting.  Foot 
on  thi<;k  woolen  mittens  and  ty  a  string  around  the 
rists.  Also  tj'  up  the  ankels.  Foot  on  a  son  bunnet 
and  ty  it  tite  around  the  neck.  This  will  maik  you 
middlin  warm. 


p.  BENSON,  A.  B.  S.,  REDDY  FEK  STINGS. 

Then  go  out  and  look  if  the  swarm  is  still  thair. 
Git  three  (3)  vales  and  ty  over  yure  son  bunnet.  If 
you  hed  oanly  one  (1)  vale  the  bees  mite  chaw  throo 
it.   This  will  maik  you  a  little  warmer. 

Tell  yure  wife  to  look  you  all  over  kind  o  careful 
like  and  see  if  thair  izzent  a  nole  ennywhair  whair 
a  bee  mite  break  throo.  Then  go  and  git  a  hive.  If 
you  hevvent  got  enny,  that  will  be  better.  You  ken 
go  over  to  the  nabers  to  boi-ough  1,  &  it  will  amoose 
the  naber's  childern  to  see  you  drest  up  so  cumfert- 
able  like.  You  woont  ken  git  enny  to  the  nabers 
so  you  ken  cum  home  on  a  run  and  maik  1  out  of  a 
old  box  or  nail  keg.  This  will  help  to  warm  you.  I 
forgought  to  say  that  hooever  1st  sees  the  swarm 
cum  out  must  yell  for  the  rest,  A:  all  hands  must 
kommens  to  keep  up  a  noise.  The  oald  wooman 
ken  pound  on  a  tin  pale  with  a  pint  dipper,  anuther 
ken  bio  a  horn,  and  1  ken  jiuggel  a  cow  bell,  and  1 
ken  hammer  on  a  tin  pan,  and  I  ken  hammer  on 
anuther  tin  pan,  &  all  ken  holler,  exseptin  the  horn. 


OUR  P.  BENSON  LETTER. 


ROOLS  FOR  SAVARMIN  BEES. 

EES  has  to  be  swarmed  evrj'  summer. 

Thay  cum  out  to  be  swarmed  of  thair  oan 
ackord.   Moastly  on  a  hot  day. 

Hwen  thay  cum  out,  poot  on  a  overcoat- 
fur  is  best.    Thay  like  to  feel  the  soft  fur  and 
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he  kant  holler.  Keep  the  noise  &  racket  agoin 
steddy.  If  thay  is  enny  nabers  thay  cood  bring 
sum  moar  tin  pales  &  things  &  maik  sum  moar 
racket. 

After  you  git  j^ure  box  or  nale  keg  reddy,  rub  on 
sum  tanzy  tea.  This  will  help  to  charm  the  bees, 
but  I  cood  sell  you  a  bottel  of  P.  Benson's  Bee  Hive 
Elickser  that  is  shure  evry  time.  Anuther  time  I 
will  tell  you  whot  els  to  doo,  but  kepe  up  the  i-acket 
till  then.  P.  Benson;  A.  B.  S. 

P.  S.— Printer  poot  in  that  A.  B.  S.  stans  for  Api- 
culturistical  Beekeepin  Sighentist. 


THE  CONVEIyrTION  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  46.  LAST  ISSUE. 

fms  coiiventioD  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  prolitable  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortmie  to  attend.    To  give 
in  detail  an  account  of  all  the  vakiable 
things  that  came  up  and  were  discuss- 
ed, would  make  quite  a  book  in  itself,  there- 
fore I  shall  have  to  notice  briefly  the  most 
important  points. 

The  question  as  to  what  to  do  with  our 
honey  was  the  most  absorbing  topic,  and 
there  was  some  considerable  complaint  of 
overproduction,  but  not  quite  the  customary 
amount  of  censure  because  somebody  else 
had  done  or  had  not  done  so  and  so.  Blam- 
ing editors  of  bee-journals  for  urging  every- 
body to  go  into  the  business,  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  Then  came  the  question, 
are  there  too  many  already  in  the  business  V 
and  is  it  best  for  some  of  us  to  give  it  up  V 
Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  son-in-law  of  Father  Quin- 
by,"  as  he  is  called  in  York  State,  was  one 
of  the  bright  spirits  of  the  occasion,  and  I 
understand  he  has  been  one  of  the  old  wheel- 
horses  in  the  convention  ever  since  its  start. 
I  learn,  also,  that  Father  Quinby  was  found- 
er of  this  same  convention ;  that  he  had  met 
and  taken  part  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
very  floors  of  Agricultural  Hall,  which^we 
were  then  occupying.  I  hope  my  two  good 
friends.  Prof.  Cook  and  L.  C.  Root,  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  that  L.  C.  Root  seems  to 
be  to  the  bee-keepers  of  York  State  just 
about  what  Prof.  Cook  is  to  the  bee-keepers 
of  Michigan  ;  and  I  think  the  inhabitants  of 
these  two  States  may  fervently  thank  God 
for  two  such  men— men  so  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  youth  of  our  nation ; 
and  men,  too,  who  are  laboring  so  earnestly 
to  have  godliness  and  righteousness  prevail. 
Among  other  good  thiugs  brought  out  by  L. 
C.  Root  was  a  little  talk  which  he  prefaced 
with  the  following,  in  his  own  words,  as  near- 
ly as  I  can  recollect. 

IS  OUR  PURSUIT  A  WOR'IHY  ONE? 

Now,  friends,  before  going  very  far  in 
this  matter  of  giving  up  the  business  because 
it  does  not  pay,  let  us  look  at  it  a  little.  Is 
bee  culture  a  worthy  pursuit  ?  Is  the  indus- 
try one  we  may  be  proud  of  V  When  a  young 
man  starts  out  in  any  sort  of  business,  if  he 
does  not  he  certainly  should  inquife,  *  Is  this 
kind  of  work  laudable,  and  will  the  world  be 
benefited  by  it  ?  Is  it  a  respectable  calling  V' 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  you  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ  where  it  says : 


Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good. 

"  Now,  friends,  there  is  more  in  this  little 
verse,  perhaps,  than  the  world  has  ever 
brought  out.  The  production  of  butter  and 
honey  was  especially  pointed  out  as  worthy 
and  laudable,  in  the  Bible ;  and  whatever  is 
in  the  Bible  will  bear  following.  Many  peo- 
ple find  themselves  greatly  benefited  by  a 
diet  of  milk  and  honey ;  and  in  the  text  I 
have  quoted,  butter  and  milk  amount  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing;  that  is,  the  in- 
dustry that  affords  butter,  of  course  affords 
milk.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  about 
the  overproduction  of  honey.  AVe  are  pro- 
ducing too  much  of  it,  hence  the  low  prices. 
I  want  to  say,  there  is  no  overproduction,  if 
it  were  properly  placed  before  the  people, 
and  they  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it. 
There  are  enough  children  in 'our  land  alone 
to  take  every  pound  of  honey  we  can  pro- 
duce, and  not  have  half  enough  to  go  around, 
even  then.  [Applause.]  Instances  have  been 
mentioned  during  this  convention,  of  cases 
where  people  had  no  sort  of  knowledge  that 
good  honey  could  be  offered  at  retail  for  8  or 
10  cents  per  pound  in  its  liquid  state,  and 
from  12  to  15  cents  in  comb.  [Louder  ap- 
plause, etc.]  We  have  produced  immense 
quantities  of  honey.  At  one  time  the  ship- 
ment of  a  ton  of  honey  to  New  York  created 
quite  a  sensation ;  but  now,  carload  after 
carload  may  be  unloaded  at  our  commission- 
stores,  and  no  note  or  comment  is  made  of 
it.  We  are  consuming  immense  quantities, 
but  the  world  is  by  no  means  supplied  yet. 
What  is  the  trouble  ?  One  of  the  troubles, 
to  my  mind,  lies  right  here,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  very  great  trouble.  The  industries  of 
our  land  are  not  all  w^orthy  and  laudable. 
The  Bible  indorses  and  approves  of  the  milk 
and  honey  industries  ;  but  does  it  anywhere 
say  that  beer  and  whisky  shall  ye  drink,  that 
ye  may  know  to  choose  the  evil  from  the 
goo'd?  [Loud  applause.]  Do  you  wish  to 
know  what  the  beer  and  whisky  business 
has  to  do  with  the  low  price  of  honey  ?  Just 
this,  my  friends  :  The  money  that  should 
pay  for  milk  and  honey  for  the  children,  now 
pays  for  beer  and  whisky  every  Saturday 
night,  and  the  children  go  without  these 
things  that  w^ould  be  so  conducive  to  their 
health  and  well-being.  [More  applause.] 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  immense  sums  of 
money  that  go  into  the  dram-shops.  Now, 
a  great  part  of  these  immense  sums  are  made 
up  of  the  money  that  is  needed  for  the  grow- 
ing children ;  and  I  hardly  need  allude  to 
the  fact  that  a  mere  fraction  of  the  money 
that  goes  for  intoxicating  liquors  would  take 
all  the  honey  that«ji'e  can  produce,  at  good 
prices,  and  the  ^aoney  would  benefit,  while 
strong  drink  is  a  curse."  ^ 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  a 
good  many  more  similar  talks  furnished  us 
by  friend  Root ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  good 
deal  that  I  have  quoted  above  may  be  so  far 
from  his  words  that  some  of  the  fjiends  may 
think  I  have  not  done  him  justice ;  but  I 
have  given  the  idea,  and  it  is  a  grand  one  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
world.  . 

Some  very  pleasant  words  were  said  in  re- 
gard to  reviews  of  the  past.   Friend  Root 
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spoke  of  the  progress  we  had  been  making 
in  the  matter  of  charity  for  each  other. 
Said  he,  Why,  I  remember  the  time  when 
this  convention  spent  nearly  one  whole  day 
in  censuring  and  finding  fault  with  the  edit- 
or of  Gleaxixgs  and  the  editor  of  tlie  A. 
B.  J.  The  principal  complaint  made  of  our 
friend  A.  I.  Root  was  his  one-pound  section. 
I  am  glad  he* is  here  to-day,  however,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  one-pound  section  is  now 
the  standard  the  world  over.  We  complain- 
ed then  because  of  the  smaller  package  he 
recommended.  What  shall  we  say  now, 
when  a  dime  package  of  comb  honey  seems 
to  be  the  coming  package  V" 

The  subject  of  supply-dealers  came  in,  of 
course,  during  the  deliberations,  and  friend 
Root  said  he  had  urged  the  importance  of 
bee-journals  not  connected  with  the  supply- 
business,  and  he  still  felt  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable:  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  a 
bee-journa4  in  no- way  connected  or  interest- 
ed in  the  sale  of  su\3plies.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that,  if  experfence  seemed  to  indicate 
it  best,  all  things  considered,  to  have  the  ed- 
itors deal  in  supplies,  he  was  willing  to  give 
way  and  let  th^  matter  drop.  He  emphasiz- 
ed, however,  a  point  which  I  wish  to  notice 
a  little.  It  was  this  :  That  one  who  deals 
in  supplies,  and  has  no  interest  in  any  jour- 
nal, does  not  stand  a  particle  of  chance  of 
competing  with  the  proprietor  of  said  jour- 
nal, on  account  of  the  editor's  facilities  for 
constant  advertising.  At  that  time  I  want- 
ed to  put  in  a  word  ;  but  as  so  much  was  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  as  it  seemed  a  little 
like  pleading  for  my  side  of  the  question,  I 
let  it  drop.  I  will,  however,  give  it  here  : 
Admitting  that  a  bee-journal  is  a  wonderful 
help  to  a  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies,  be- 
cause of  the  I'easons  given,  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  far  better  way  of  advertising 
than  through  any  bee-journal ;  and  this  bet- 
ter way  is  open  to  all  and  every  one  in  any 
business  of  any  kind.  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
secret  ?  It  is,  my  friends,  simply  to  surprise 
every  customer  you  get.  by  giving  him  the 
goods  he  has  paid  for,  before  he  expects 
them  ;  and  surprise  every  one  who  writes 
you  a  letter,  by  getting  some  sort  of  an  an- 
swer to  him  before  he  supposes  an  answer 
could  possibly  have  had  time  to  reach  him. 

Had  there  been  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
say  this  before  the  convention,  I  suppose  it 
would  have  brought  down  the  house  with 
applause,  for  thev  applauded  me  for  many 
things  with  far  less  truth  in  them  than  the 
above.  Xow,  the  above  few  words  are  of  so 
very  much  importance  to  the  thousands  who 
are  just  embarking  in  business,  that  I  want 
to  digress  right  here  in  my  report  of  the  Al- 
bany Convention,  long  enough  to  explain  a 
little  how  you  may  all  avail  yourselves  of 
this  wonderful  means  of  advertising.  If  you 
are  some  distance  from  the  postofSce,  and 
go  after  the^  mail  yourself,  put  some  postal 
cards  in  yoiir  pocket.  Open  vour  mail  at  the 
office,  and  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letters 
of  importance  right  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  be  located  near  a  post- 
office  and  express  office  ;  and  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  build  up  much  of  a  business  of  sup- 
plies, or  sending  goods  by  express  or  freight, 
you  had  better  get  a  location  that  will  admit 


of  promptness.    When  an  order  comes  with 
money,  start  back  a  postal  card,  telling  your 
patron  what  to  expect;  then  bend  your  en- 
ergies to  the  fulfillment  of  the  order  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  friends  with  your  custom- 
ers.  Xow,  then,  get  up  early  mornings,  or 
be  out  a- little  after  dark,  if  need  be.  to  get 
the  goods  on  an  early  train  :  and  if  you  lose 
i  money  by  the  time  it  takes  to  be  prompt,  on 
j  a  single  transaction,  you  are  laying  up  mon- 
j  ey  by  building  a  reputation,  and  you  are 
I  building  on  a  solid  rock. 
1    After  the  convention  was  over,  among  the 
I  great  numbers  who  wanted  to  shake  hands 
I  with  "  Brother  Root  "*  was  a  young  man  of 
I  fine  appearance  and  pleasing  address.  By 
!  the  way.  I  have  begun  to  think  several  times 
}  lately  i  was  really  falling  in  love  with  the 
I  boys  of  our  land— with  good  boys— boys  who 
i  do  not  swear  nor  drink,  noi-  use  tobacco- 
boys  who  love  bees  and  outdoor  pursuits— 
!  boys  who  love  godliness  and  righteousness. 
1  Well,  right  before  me  was  a  model  boy.  He 
I  might  have  been  -lb  years  old.  but  lie  was 
j  one  of  America's  boys  for  all  that.   He  v.as 
I  a  schoolteacher  ;  and  it  just  now  occurs  to 
me  that  I  love  schoolteachers.   May  God 
I  help  us  in  choosing  teachers  for  our  youth. 
I  who  are  upright  in  life  and  pure  in  heart. 
I  After  talking  with  him  a  little  I  found  out 
1  that  his  father  was  somewhat  of  a  market- 
;  gardenei",  and  that  he  himself  was  in  love 
I  with  intelligent  agriculture.   Need. I  tell 
;  you  that  we  became  fast  friends  very  fastf 
i  When  we  got  down  to  the  Globe  Hotel  he 
\  applied  for  a  room,  and  was  told  that  the 
i  bee -men  had  filled  the  house  completely — 
i  there  was  not  room  for  another  one.  ''Why, 
1  look  here,"'  said  I  to  my  friend,  "if  it  meets 
I  your  approval,  room  with  me,  and  then  we 
i  can  talk  bees  and  gardening."' 
i    He  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with 
I  the  arrangement,  and  we  had  some  big  talks, 
i  I  tell  you.   Next  month  I  will  give  you  the 
i  outcome  of  some  of  these  talks  ;  but  I  want 
i  to  make  only  one  point   now.   He,  with 
I  many    others,    spoke    of    our  wonderful 
!  proniptness  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-Bees, 
and.  by  way  of  contrast,  he  mentioned  the 
following  : 

Early  in  the  spring  his  father  sent  for  sec- 
\  tion  boxes,  etc.,  for  the  coming  harvest:  He 
sent  the  exact  amount  of  money,  for  he  had 
previously  received  an  estimate.  The  esti- 
mate came  promptly ;  but  after  they  had 
sent  the  money  it  w^as  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  word  from  the  supply-dealer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  even  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  money  or  not,  but  they  did 
not  send  the  goods,%^nd  did  not  tell  when 
they  would  send  them.  The  bees  began 
\  gathering  honey.  As  our  friends  could  get 
no  answer  they  asked  to  have  the  goods  sent 
at  once,  or  the  money  refunded  ;  and  in  any 
case  to  let  them  know  what  to  depend  on, 
without  a  moment"s  delay.  After  nearly  or 
quite  two  weeks  had  passed,  our  young 
friend,  in  desperation,  went  across  the'coun- 
try  with  horse  and  wagon,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  some  sections  that  were  not  at  all 
what  he  wanted,  although  they  cost  much 
more  than  those  that  were  ordered  and  paid 
for.  After  they  got  home  with  their  rdd- 
sized  sections,  and  got  part  of  them  in  the 
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hives,  the  goods  that  had  been  waiting  for 
weeks  and  months  put  in  appearance.  But  | 
even  then  no  word  of  apology,  no  letter  of  j 
explanation,  came.  After  the  rush  was  over, 
came  a  very  handsome  letter  of  apology.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  there  was  a  pro- 
posal to  pay  the  damages  or  not,  but  there 
ought  to  have  been.  My  young  friend  stat- 
ed, that  a  simple  postal  card,  telling  them 
just  what  they  could  depend  upon,  would 
have  been  worth  more  than  ten  dollars  in 
cash.  Now,  then,  do  you  see  clearly  the  se- 
cret I  liave  been  telling  you  of — a  secret  that 
is  worth  for  advertising  purposes  more  than 
all  the  bee-journals  put  togetherf 


COfTDUCTED  BY  EKNEST  R.  ROOT. 


HOW  THE  BEES  HA  YE  WINTERED  UP  TO 
DATE. 

N  my  last,  you  remember  I  felt  some- 
what apprehensive  as  to  whether  the 
large  number  of  nuclei  with  their  val- 
uable queens  would  survive  the  contin- 
ued zero  weather  we  were  then  having. 
Since  this  time  we  have  had  a  day  or  two 
of  beautiful  spriug  weather,  during  which 
our  bees  all  had  a  good  fly.  I  am  glad  to  in- 
form our  readers,  that,  at  this  writing,  not 
one  of  our  colonies,  either  large  or  small,  has 
died.  I  opened,  or  peered  into  about  25  of 
the  doubtful  ones— the  weakest  and  the 
strongest.  The  former  I  feared  might  per- 
ish from  the  cold,  on  account  of  the  small 
cluster  ;  the  latter,  because  they  might  have 
consumed  their  stores.  All  were  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  well  supplied  with 
stores.  As  the  bees  were  flying  from  the 
entrances  of  all  the  rest  of  the  hives  (about 
175),  from  which  bees  ought  to  be  flying  if 
alive,  we  decided  not  to  open  them  up  and 
disturb  their  winter  nest.  The  colonies  all 
had  a  great  abundance  of  stores  the  previ- 
ous fall,  and  we  took  it  for  granted  they 
would  hardly  be  needy  by  this  time.  In  a 
month  or  so,  when  a  warm  day  permits,  we 
will  examine  all  thoroughly,  and  all  such  as 
may*be  running  short  we  will  supply  with 
combs  of  sealed  stores.  These  latter  we 
have  stowed  away  for  this  purpose,  in  our 
honey-house. 

While  it  is  encouraging  thus  far,  the  bees 
have  yet  to  encounter  the  changeable  weath- 
er of  spring,  and  I  may  yet  realize  what  I  at 
first  feared. 

VENTILATION. 

For  two  seasons  back,  my  attention  has 
been  attracted  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
all  colonies  packed  in  chaff  hives  cluster 
close  to  the  front  side  of  the  hive  (providing 
they  have  stores  in  that  quarter)  just  over 
the  entrance.  In  pulling  back  the  chaff, 
and  lifting  the  burlap  in  the  colonies  that  I 
examined  recently,  I  found  that  the  bees 
were  invariably  clustered  over  the  entrance. 
Why  do  they  do  this  ?  I  believe  it  is  wholly 
on  account  of  better  ventilation  which  thev 
get  in  that  quarter  of  the  hive.  Hence  1 
think  the  wisdom  of  giving  bees  the  full 
width  of  the  entrance. 


WHEAT  OR  OAT  CHAFF. 

One  of  our  colonies  was.  by  mistake. pack- 
ed with  oat  chaff  instead  of  wheat  chaff,  as 
the  rest  were  packed.  The  chaff  in  this 
hive  was  wet  and  moldy,  and  even  partly 
rotted.  The  wheat  chaff,  on  the  contrary, 
was  nice  and  dry.  I  threw  out  the  wet 
chaff  and  put  some  dry  in  its  place. 

CLEANING  THE  CLARK  S3IOKER  FR03I  THE 
VALVE. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the 
Clark  should  be  cleaned  daily.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  obliged  to  clean  from  the 
nozzle,  passing  the  wire  cleaner  through  the 
blast-tube :  but  as  the  latter  is  not  easily 
accessible  through  the  nozzle  of  the  smoker, 
C.  C.  Miller  and  others  have  suggested  that 
the  valve  be  made  removable  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  cleaning-wire  to  enter  through  the 
bellows  into  the  blast-tube.  Mr.  J.  T.  Cal- 
vert, one  of  our  co-workers,  as  you  may 
know,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  the  writer, 
has  struck  upon  the  plan  illustrated  below. 


THE    CLARK    S3IOKER,  WITH    THE  VALVE 
SO   CONSTRUCTED  AS   TO  FACILI- 
TATE CLEANING. 

The  engraving  shows  the  smoker  in  the 
act  of  raking  out  the  sooty  accumulation, 
the  wire  passing  through  the  valve  into  the 
blast-tube.  You  observe  that  the  valve- 
hole,  instead  of  being  located  where  the 
small  staple  is  now,  is  placed  directly  op- 
posite the  blast-tube.  The  arrangement  for 
permitting  the  closing  and  opening  of  the 
valve  is  simply  a  screw  cap  of  a  suitable 
size.  The  leather  is  punched  to  receive  tne 
rim  of  the  cap,  and  is  glued  fast.  When  the 
cap  is  screwed  on  we  have  a  valve  that  works 
as  before.  If  it  is  desired  to  clean  the  blast- 
tube,  the  cap  is  unscrewed.  As  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  valve  adds  but  a  trifle 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  smoker,  we  will 
furnish  the  smokers  at  the  same  price  as 
before.  There  is  only  one  defect  in  this 
valve.  After  the  accumulation  of  soot 
has  collected  in  the  cap,  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  unscrew  it.  But  one  with  a  pair  of 
stout  fingers  ought  to  be  able  to  loosen  it. 
The  bellows  must  be  tightly  closed,  other- 
wise the  unscrewing  of  the  cap  will  loosen 
the  valve. 

This  improvement  greatly  facilitates 
cleaning,  as  well  as  making  a  better  job  of 

I  it.  The  soot,  instead  of  being  pushed  in 
the  bellows,  as  in  the  old  way,  is,  by  the 
plan  above,  shoved  out  through  the  valve- 

I  hole. 
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Thk  department  of  Circulars  Received  is  crowded 
out  this  issue  by  advertisemeuts. 

The  total  number  of  new  names  received  during 
the  past  month,  exclusive  of  renewals,  was  528; 
ordered  out,  190.   Total  number  up  to  date,  6424. 

PROF.  COOK'S  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  MAPLE-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY. 

The  title  of  the  above  book  is,  "  Maple  Sugar  and 
the  Sugar-bush."  It  will  be  a  book  of  about  SOpages, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  ready 
to  mail  by  the  15th  of  this  month.  Price  40  cts.  by 
mail,  postpaid.  If  ordei*ed  with  other  goods,  by  ex- 
press or  freight,  35  cts. 

the  bee-keepers'  advance. 
The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  journal,  or  rath- 
er, perhaps,  the  name  of  the  Maine  Bec-Journal, 
commencing  with  the  new  year.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  good  friend  J.B.Mason;  and  as  he 
has  been  a  good  straight  honest  man  heretofore,  we 
suppose  he  will  be  a  better  one  since  he  has  become 
an  editor.  The  January  number  is  at  hand,  and 
full  of  good  things;  but  if  I  were  in  friend  Mason's 
place  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  my  price  list  of 
supplies  bound  together  with  the  journal.  I  know 
thei'e  are  other  journals  that  do  the  same  thing; 
but  as  we  have,  as  a  class,  been  accused  of  running 
our  bee-journals  solely  to  advertise  our  supply  bus- 
iness, will  it  not  be  better  to  shun  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil?   

EXTENDING  THE  TERRITORY  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
SOLICITING  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  GLEANINGS. 

Several  have  asked  us  it  they  could  not  take 
names  at  adjoining  postoffices  as  Avell  as  at  their 
own,  and  we  have  decided  that  you  may  get  sub- 
scriptions anywhere  you  choose,  provided  you  see 
the  parties  personally,  and  do  not.  in  any  circular 
or  elsewhere,  make  an.y  printed  announcements 
that  you  will  receive  subsci-iptions  for  less  than 
$1.00  each— our  established  price.  The  principal 
idea  is,  friends,  to  have  Gleanings  presented  to 
the  class  of  individuals  who  would  not  know  any 
thing  about  it  unless  their  attention  was  called  to 
the  matter  by  some  one  in  their  neighborhood. 
Our  subscription-list  is  evidently  going  higher  this 
year  than  it  has  ever  done  before,  and  we  think  it 
is  principally  owing  to  this  matter  of  personal  work 
for  It.  If  you  do  not  get  the  subscription,  be  sure 
to  send  in  the  name,  in  order  that  we  may  send 
the  party  a  price  list. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

ONE:reason  why  we  value  this  standard  agricultur- 
al periodical  is  because  of  its  numerous  engravings 
of  household  and  farm  conveniences  that  appear  in 


every  issue.  As  an  illustration:  A  few  days  ago 
we  were  talking  about  an  arrangement  of  pulleys 
whereby  our  teamster  could  lift  the  box  from  the 
;  wagon  himself,  and  put  it  on  again,  having  the  box 
overhead  in  the  tool-house,  entirely  out  of  the  way. 
I  In  glancing  over  the  Agi-^icutturist  for  February,  I 
saw  a  picture  of  an  arrangement  not  only  very 
much  better  than  the  pulleys,  but  cheaper,  and  I 
presume  that  this  one  picture  saved  me  much  more 
than  the  price  of  the  journal  for  a  year  It  saved  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  study,  and  gave  me  a  bet- 
ter machine  than  it  is  at  all  likely  I  should  have  got 
hold  of  without  its  help.  The  regular  price  of  the 
journal  is  SI. 50  per  year,  but  we  can  furnish  it  to 
our  subscribers  for  f  1.25. 


MR.  THOMAS  HORN. 

After  considerable  correspondence.  Mr.  Horn 
I  has  finally  consented  to  have  me  collect  all  the 
'  claims  against  him;  and  to  end  all  controversy  and 
I  long  letters,  he  proposes  to  give  his  note  for  all  in- 
debtedness. These  notes  are  to  be  payable  in  two 
I  years,  but  he  is  going  to  t)-y  to  pay  them  up  this 
season.  Ten  per  cent  is  to  be  added  for  the  use  of 
the  money.  Now.  then,  write  me  just  how  much 
Mr.  Horn  is  owing  you;  and  when  the  amounts  are 
ascertained  to  be  correct,  I  will  forward  j-ou  his 
note.  Please  do  not  write  long  letters  about  it,  if 
4t  can  possibly  be  avoided.  When  we  get  every 
thing  settled,  Mr.  Horn  is  to  advertise  again,  and 
make  the  attempt  to  get  back  the  reputation  he  has 
temporarily  lost.  We  presume  most  of  his  custom- 
ers will  consent  to  receive  bees  or  queens  this  sea- 
son, instead  of  asking  for  the  cash  back  again;  but 
the  note  is  to  be  held  until  the  account  is  settled 
satisfactorily.  Let  us  make  it  as  easy  as  we  can  for 
him  to  get  on  his  feet  again,  for  you  know  there  is 
joy  even  in  heacen  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth. 


WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST  ? 

In  the  issue  of  the  Bi  iti^lx  Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  6, 
we  notice  some  reflections  on  the  American  people 
for  having  copied  the  inventions  of  our  British 
friends,  without  giving  credit,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  one-piece  section  was  made  in  England  at  least 
one  season  before  it  was  made  in  America.  No 
doubt  this  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
benefit  any  of  us  to  spend  very  much  time  in  look- 
ing it  up.  Let  us  by  all  means  be  careful  to  give 
credit  whenever  we  get  an  idea  from  any  one. 
With  the  multitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  water  who 
are  now  contributing  to  our  inventions  and  bee-lit- 
eratiire,  it  may  be,  however,  sometimes  quite  incon- 
venient to  acknowledge  every  suggestion  by  which 
we  have  profited.  Let  us  remember  the  Savior'8 
words  to  his  followers  when  he  found  them  disput- 
ing among  themselves  as  to  who  should  be  greatest. 
Quite  frequently  I  find  my  inventions  used  and  de- 
scribed, without  anj-  credit  whatever  to  the  source. 
Sometimes  articles  are  copied,  or  portions  of  them, 
without  credit.  This  species  of  plagiarism  is  not 
confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however;  for 
on  page  285  of  the  Bulletin  d' Apiculture  de  la,  Suisse 
Romande,  one  of  our  ablest  French  exchanges,  edit- 
ed by  Ed.  Bertrand,  at  Nyon,  Switzerland,  we  read: 

We  are  pained  at  times  by  the  custom  that  some 
journals  have  of  reproducing  articles  from  our  Re- 
view, without  giving  credit,  or  simply  giving  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  law  of  literary  propriety,  which 
demands  that  the  name  of  the  proprietor— that  is  to 
say,  the  name  of  the  journal,  be  indicated.  This  is 
I  a  convenient  way  of  obtaining  the  woi'k  of  our  co- 
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workers.  Another  method  consists  in  taking  the 
text  and  changing  the  lines  a  little. 

As  tor  myself,  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  very 
much,  after  all.  If  the  public  are  benefited,  does  it 
make  any  great  difference  "  who  is  the  greatest "  ? 


ARTIFICIAT.    COMB    HONEV  —  SOMETHING  MORE 
ABOUT  IT. 

A  SHORT  item  appeared  in  the  Pittburgh  West-End 
Bulletin,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  establish- 
ment in  Pittsburgh  making  comb  honey,  etc.  Our 
good  friend  W.  H.  Ferguson,  of  Bloomsdale,  O., 
while  in  the  above  city,  took  the  pains  to  follow  it 
up.  The  editor  of  the  paper  declared  there  was  no 
mistake  about  it,  and  gave  the  street  and  number. 
When  our  friend  got  there  they  said  it  was  a  fact, 
but  that  it  was  off  somewhere  else,  up  thi-ee  flights 
of  stairs,  and  so  on.  What  do  you  think  thej' 
found  ?  Why,  a  man  who  makes  cement  and  seal- 
ing-wax; and  it  happened  that  this  worthy  trades- 
man also  put  up  very  neat  little  cakes  of  wax  for 
the  sewing-table— just  that,  and  nothing  more.  As 
he  is  said  to  be  both  honest  and  industrious,  we 
give  his  address  to  the  friends  who  may  want  little 
cakes  of  wax— postoffice  box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Now,  then,  who  comes  next  ? 


^PECl^IIi  JVOI^lCEg. 


MAPLE  SYRUP. 

In  view  of  the  crop  soon  to  come,  we  offer  the 
remainder  of  the  lot  mentioned  on  page  1002,  Dec. 
15th  Issue,  at  75c  per  gallon;  or  85c  per  gallon  with 
package  included  to  ship  it  in. 


DISCOUNTS    ON    GOODS    TOR    THE  MONTH  OF  FEB- 
RUARY. 

As  before  announced,  we  shall  make  an  extra 
discount  of  3  per  cent  on  all  goods  of  whatever  na- 
ture, mentioned  in  our  price  list,  for  orders  receiv- 
ed during  this  month.  The  object  is.  to  prevent  the 
rush  and  crowd  that  comes  a  little  later  on. 


THAT  LOT  OF  GLASSED  COMB  HONEY. 

In  order  to  close  this  out  before  the  new  season 
opens,  we  have  decided  to  offer  it  at  an  even  10c 
per  lb.,  in  lots  of  10  cases;  less  than  10  cases,  lOHc 
per  lb.  For  weights  of  cases  and  further  descrip- 
tion, see  page  339,  April  15,  1886.  If  you  have  not 
the  above  number  we  will  mail  one  on  application. 


FRENCH  BEE-.JOURNALS. 

We  have  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  nearly  all  the 
standard  French  bee-journals  published.  We  will 
mail  any  number,  as  long  as  they  last,  to  all  who 
can  read  them,  for  3  cts.  per  copy.  So  far  as  possi- 
ble they  will  come  in  regular  order.  At  this  rate 
we  can  not  promise  to  select  any  particular  num- 
ber. 


FRIEND   martin's  CHROMO. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  make 
editorial  mention  of  the  things  oftei^ed  for  sale  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Friend  Martin  has,  how- 
ever, gotten  up  a  chromo  of  such  exceeding  beauty 
that  we  do  not  feel  as  if  it  would  be  right  to  pass  it 
by.  The  figures  of  the  bees  and  queen  stand  out 
like  life.  The  Chapman  honey-plant  is  wonderful- 
ly true  to  nature,  even  to  the  colors.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  alsike  clover  and  other  honey-plants. 
Even  Heddon's  hive  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  the 
chromo  shows  it.  The  idea  is,  to  have  your  price 
list  printed  on  the  back  of  these  cards.  For  con- 
venience in  this  latter  respect,  we  will  furnish 
them  here  at  his  prices.  The  cost  of  the  printing 
on  the  back  side  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
matter.  The  size  is  about  that  of  a  common  postal 
card.  One  feels,  in  looking  at  this,  as  he  does  in 
looking  at  many  of  the  seed-catalogues  nowadays— 
the  pictures  are  a  good  deal  nicer,  many  times, 
than  the  thing  itself. 


I      WHAT  KIND  OF  SEED  SHALL  WE 
PLANT  ? 

SOME   EXCEEDINGLY   KIND    WORDS    FROM  FRIEND 
GREEN,   OF    THE    EXPERIMENT  STATION, 
COLUjitiU.S,  O. 

RIEND  ROOT:— I  am  much  i)leased  with  your 
catalogue  of  seeds.  Many  might  think,  that, 
because  your  list  is  so  short,  you  do  not  have 
the  best  to  be  had;  but  my  reason  for  being 
pleased  is  the  fact  that  you  have  the  best  and 
about  all  the  best,  varieties  known  to  the 
trade,  and  have  put  the  matter  in  such  shape 
that  even  a  novice  can  select.  You  have  con- 
densed a  voluminous  catalogue  to  two  pages,  and 
have  left  out  hai'dly  a  single  valuable  thing;  or,  to 
use  a  very  common  figure  of  speech,  you  have 
given  us  the  "  cream  "  of  the  catalogues.  The  list 
is  not  j  et  quite  so  short  as  I  would  have  made  it. 
and  I  would  put  in  a  few  varieties  not  found  there; 
but  it  is  near  enough  to  my  ideal  to  meet  my  hearty 
approval. 

I  know  that  one's  success  in  gardening  depends 
largely  upon  a  good  sel(>ction  of  varieties;  and  I 
know,  also,  that  the  majority  of  people  do  not 
know  what  the  best  varieties'  are.  The  ordinary 
seed-catalogues  are  so  voluminous  as  to  be  confus- 
ing to  all  except  the  experienced  gardener,  and  he 
is  often  misled  by  a  flaming  list  of  novelties.  Hav- 
ing tried  almost  every  thing,  and  found  so  few 
varieties  that  are  really  good,  I  can  readily  see  how 
serious  losses  and  vexations  might  come  because 
of  these  bad  habits  that  our  seedsmen  have  fallen 
into.  I  have  really  taken  the  matter  quite  to  heart, 
and  have  ardently  desired  to  see  a  reform  inaugu- 
rated. I  have  not  blamed  seedsmen,  at  least  none 
in  particular,  for  the  e^il  has  grown,  so  gradually, 
and  apparentlj^  in  such  an  innocent  manner,  that 
the  blame  can  be  attached  to  no  one  alone.  Fur- 
thermore, I  had  come  to  think,  with  many  seedsmen, 
that  a  short  condensed  list  would  carry  no  weight, 
and  bring  but  few  customers.  I  hope,  JNlr.  Root, 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  the  results  as 
nearly  as  you  may  be  able.  If  others  know  as  well 
as  I  know  that  you  have  not  only  selected  the  best 
varieties,  but  have  bought  your  seeds  of  the  most 
reliable  growers,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  order 
of  you.  l^ou  might  have  bought  seeds  that  would 
not  have  cost  you  half  the  money,  nor  that  much, 
indeed,  in  the  ease  of  many  articles;  but  you  have 
selected  the  best,  and  I  "earnestly  hope  that  you 
Avill  be  rewarded;  but  I  really  fear  that  your  re- 
ward will  be  almost  wholly  that  which  comes  from 
having  a  good  conscience,  which  every  man  ought 
to  have,  but  he  is  entitled  to  something  more  also, 
if  he  is  diligent. 

One  thing  further  I  should  be  glad  to  see  done;  but 
if  it  is  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  in  a  convention  of 
seedsmen.  That  is,  to  reform  the  nomenclature  of 
vegetables.  At  present  every  one  has  his  own  way 
of  writing  names.  One  writes  Early  Wakefield, 
another  puts  in  the  Jersey,  and  another  prefixes 
Very.  An  old  English  pea  is  cal'ed,  by  some.  Early 
Philadelphia,  while  others,  like  Landreth  and  Hen- 
derson, prefix  their  own  names.  Thus  it  gets  out 
under  a  dozen  or  more  aliases.  So  on  through  the 
list,  almost  every  thing  having  several  names.  If 
this  does  any  one  any  good,  I  am  unable  to  see  how; 
and  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
it.  That  it  does  harm,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  it 
is  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  thousands  who 
buy  seeds.  Suppose  that  some  one  concludes  to 
give  you  an  order,  but  fails  to  find  in  your  list 
what  he  wants.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  it  is 
there,  but  under  another  name,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  the  same  name  is  often  used  for  entirely 
different  things;  and  even  the  most  careful  may 
thus  get  deceived  in  buying.  Fruit-growers  have 
had  the  same  trouble,  but  they  have  brought  about 
a  reform,  and  seedsmen  ought  to  do  the  same.  I  can 
not  believe  that  things  are  so  disjointed  in  this 
Avorld  that  it  pays  to  ppipetuate  a  wrong.  Every 
seedsman  who  aids  in  keeping  up  this  Babel  of 
names  is  doing  his  customers  an  injustice,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  course  is  consistent,  nor  in 
accord  with  business  principles.  It  surely  is  not 
honest  for  a  seedsman  to  prefix  his  name  to  a  thing, 
or  rename  it  in  any  way,  and  then  send  it  out  at  a 
high  price  as  something  new,  when  every  seedsman 
has  it;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  course  pays 
in  the  long  run.  It  is,  however,  done  frequently, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  surplus  names  come  in  that 
way.   I  do  not  object  to  an  improved  sort  being 
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called  "  Iraprov^ed,"  oi*  in  some  way  designated, 
and  let  the  improver  have  the  credit,  but  we  want 
short  names,  and  honest  names,  and  I  hope  the  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  have  them. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  4.  W.  J.  GREE^^ 

After  reading  the  above  I  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  friend  Green,  saying  that  I  would 
gladly  pay  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  re- 
quired to  cross  out  and  add  in  such  garden 
vegetables  as  he  thought  advisable.  I  also 
desired  him  to  direct  me  in  regard  to  aspara- 
gus, potatoes,  and  a  few  other  things  omitted 
in  our  list,  as  given  on  pages  four  and  five, 
issue  for  Jan.  1.  The  following  comprises 
all  the  additions  he  has  thought  fit  to  make. 
The  only  things  he  has  crossed  out  from  the 
list  as  1  gave  it  is  the  long  blood  beet,  the 
Stone-mason  cabbage,  and  the  Trophy  to- 
mato. He  does  not  mean  to  say  by'  this 
that  tlie  above  are  not  good,  but  that  we 
have  others  so  much  better  he  thinks  it  ad- 
visable to  drop  them  out.  The  additions 
are  made  as  follows  : 

ASPARAGUS. 

Coiiover's  Colossal.   Oz.  5c;  lb.  50c. 

These  are  said  to  be  improvements  upon  this  variety,  but 
they  have  not  been  I'uUv  tested.  No  one  will  lose  any  thing 
by  planting  this  old  standard. 

BEANS. 
\11iite  Marrowfat.  Pt.  10c;  pk.  $1.00. 

One  of  the  best  to  use  shelled,  when  green  or  ripe. 

BEETS. 

Lane's  Imjfroved.   Oz.  5c;  lb.  iOc. 

The  best  variety  for  stock-feeding.  It  showed  a  larger  per 
cent  of  sugar  at  the  Experiment  Station  than  anv  othei-  an- 
alyzed. 

liong  Red  I?Iaii<i;el.   Oz.  5c;  lb.  30c. 

Yields  well,  but  not  so  sweet  as  the  above. 

CABBAGE. 
Louisville  Drumhead.   Oz.  15c;  lb.  $2.00 

One  of  the  most  unifoim  and  surest-heading  sorts  tried  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  It  is  a  little  later  than  Flat 
Dutch,  hence  maybe  planted  later;  just  the  kind  to  plant 
after  earlv  crops. 

CARROTS. 

Orang'e  I>anTers«  Half-Long;.   Oz.  5c;  lb.  60c. 

Yields  well,  and  is  easy  to  dig.  The  best  sort  kno^ra,  by  aU 
odds. 

CORN  (FOB,  TABLE  USE). 
Livingston's  Evergreen,      pt.  5c;  pk.  Sl.OO. 

Earlier  than  the  Mammoth.  Excellent  as  a  market  varie- 
ty, also  for  drying  and  for  home  use. 

ONION. 

Yellow  Danvers.   Oz.  20e:  lb.  :^2.50. 

A  standard  yellow  variety.  The  best  of  all  to  grow  from 
.  seed.   It  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  however,  how  the 

seed  is  grown.  Some  strains  will  give  nearlv  double  the  crop 

that  othei-s  will. 

PEAS. 

Landreth's  Extra  Early.    Vi  pt.  5c;  pk.  S1.50. 

We  consider  this  equal  to  any  for  the  first  peas  of  the  sea- 
son. The  same  as  the  First  of  \\\.  First  and  Best,  and  other 
exti  a  earlies.  It  yields  its  crop  in  a  very  short  time.  Not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  following: 

Marrowfat.   H  pt.  5c;  pk.  §1.00:  bu.  $3.50. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  and  well-known  late  sorts. 

POTATOES. 

Early  Ohio.  Per  peck,  oOc,  or  f  1.25  per  bushel. 

The  Experiment  Station.  Columbus.  O.,  savs  there  is  noth- 
ing eailier. 

Our  whole  crop  of  Early  Ohio  last  season  was  <old  at  S2.40  a 
bushel.  Of  course  we  could  not  offer  the  seed  at  the  above 
prices  were  in  not  that  we  procured  our  seed  of  a  neighbor 
who  raises  potatoes  largely. 

Early  Pearl.  Per  peck,  75c,  or  $2.50  per  bushel. 

The  Expei-imental  Station  finds  this  about  as  early  as  the 
Early  Ohio,  and  iierhaps  yields  a  little  better. 

Lee's  Favorite.  Per  peck,  50c,  81.25  per  bushel. 

This  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  foregoing,  but  yields  a 
little  better  still. 

Empire  State.   Per  peck,  40c,  ?1.25  per  bushel. 

This,  the  Experiment  Station  considers  as  good  a  late  or 
medium  late  potato  as  any  before  the  public.  They  decide 
that  the  above  four  varieties  are  the  cream  of  the  list. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OOR  CUSTOMERS. 


Box  received;  everj-  thing-  is  all  right,  perfectly 
satistaetorj-.  A  part  of  the  articles  are  already  in 
use.  Wm.  C.  Pat.mk'r. 

Old  Chathatu,  N.   

I  The  section  honey  I  ordered  of  you  some  time  ago, 
I  received  ing-ood  order;  no  leakage  and  no  breakag-e. 
!  Wm.  Bitzer. 

j     Fulton  Station,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  29, 1886. 

I    Gleanings    has   become  a  household  fixture, 
j  The  A  B  C  is  our  best  counselor.   The  '*  Home  of 
I  the  Honey-Bees  "  is  that  Mecca  to  which  one  longs 
I  to  make  a  pilgrimage.        L.  F.  Stoddard,  M.  D. 
I     Kamsay,  111. 

!  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  favors  you  have  shown 
i  me  duriug  this  year.  Your  goods  were  satislactory 
1  In  every  respecr.  and  all  arrived  without  the  slight- 
I  est  injury.  W.  T.  Horton. 

!     Confluence.  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1886. 


I         THAT  WATERBURy  RUNS  UP  TO  A  MINUTE. 

j  I  have  had  dealings  with  you,  and  found  j-ou  al- 
ways to  deal  on  the  square.  The  Waterbury  you 
sent  me  runs  just  as  you  said  it  would,  up  to  a 
minute— the  best  timepiece  I  ever  had. 

!    Pleasant  Mound,  IIL   W.  G.  Hayen. 

I    The  honey  ai-rived  all  right.   I  have  sold  nearly 
i  -^8.00  worth  of  it,  clover  honey,  at  15  and  1675  cts; 
basswood,  at  12^2  and  14.  Pleuty  of  California  honey 
in  town  at  10,  section  boxes  at  13,  for  sale.  The 
"  Little  Detective  "  is  a  gem.  D.  Howard. 

Dover,  Del.,  Dec.  10. 1886. 


"  bread  cast  upon   THE  WATERS." 

I  want  Gleanings  and  the  British  Bee  Journal 
another  year,  sure.  Gleanings  I  should  want, 
even  if  I  "took  no  interest  in  bees.  I  don't  wish  or 
intend  to  flatter,  but  your  labors  in  Gleanings  for 
4he  benefit  of  the  world  generally  are  appreciated 
by  myself,  and  have  been  the  means  of  leadiug  me 
to  consider  the  hereafter  as  nothing  else  has  done. 
You  may  not  feel  that  you  are  getting  an  immedi- 
ate reward  for  your  work,  but  it  is  bread  cast  up- 
on the  waters,"  and  it  will  surely  return.  You  Avill 
find  in  your  crown  of  glory  many  stars  that  in  this 
world  you  will  have  no  knowledge  of. 

J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxboro,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  10, 1886. 


HOW  A  woman  can  make  use  of  our  wheel- 
barrow. 

Inclosed  find  S2.00  for  goods  mentioned  below.  1 
am  ashamed  lor  not  letting  you  know  hew  nicely 
those  goods  were  packed.  They  carried  well,  and  we 
were  all  so  well  pleased  with  them  we  could  not  find 
fault  if  we  tried  to.  We  were  pleased  with  every 
thing,  from  the  10-cent  wrench  to  the  wheelbarrow. 
That  little  wheelbarrow  is  a  blessing  to  women.  It 
saves  many  steps.  We  use  it  in  the  house  and  out 
of  the  house.  I  never  knew  before  that  a  wheel- 
barrow could  be  made  to  be  so  useful.  Of  course, 
some  would  ask,  "  Vv  hat  could  you  do  with  it  in  the 
Jiouse  !  "  Try  it  in  taking  up  carpets  and  what  not; 
in  house-cleaning,  etc.  Try  it  in  bringing  vegeta- 
bles from  the  garden.  I  think  mine  a  very  nice 
piece  of  furniture  when  brought  into  the  kitchen, 
loaded  with  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.  With  a  little 
care  there  need  be  no  litter.  I  never  allow  the 
chickens  to  roost  on  my  wheelbarrow.  It  is  too 
good  a  friend.  If  it  should  get  broken  I  should  have 
to  have  another  right  away.     Mrs.  Ann  Scaife. 

Barboursville,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  30, 1886. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  think  I  can  claim,  or  rather  begin  to  claim 
brother  on  bee-keeping,  after  the  success  we  have 
had  this  summer.   Wife  and  I  are  partners  in  bees 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  on  the  farm.   Only  one 
I  thing  we  do  not  agree  on— I  have  had  two  A  B  C's 
and  sold  them  both  in  a  short  time  after  I  got 
them.   Wife  rebels,  and  says  she  is  going  to  have 
one  hei'self,  as  we  can  not  keep  bees  without  it.  I 
had  9.  spring  count,  all  pretty  good  and  strong. 
We  took  off  1250  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  Mb.  sections, 
and  200  lbs.  of  strained.   We  increased  to  23;  sold  5, 
j  lost  1,  and  now  have  17,  packed  away  in  chaff  and 
I  forest-leaves,  on  summer  stands.  I  think  we  have 
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one  swarm  that  is  hard  to  beat  tor  brown  bees.  I 
don't  like  the  name  "  black."  We  took  from  it  175 
lbs.  in  pound  sections.  How  is  that  tor  an  A  B,  not 
yet  to  C,  scholar?  Three  years  ago  we  hardly  knew 
a  drone  from  a  worker.  We  have  not  lost  one  yet  in 
wintering-.  We  thank  the  ABC  book  for  it,  with 
GrLEANiNGS  to  help.  We  could  not  do  without 
your  journal.  I  miss  Our  Homes  every  other  week. 
I  would  rather  have  it  come  twice  a  week  than 
twice  a  month.  John  H.  Kirk. 

Royalton,  Mich.,  Dec.  24,  1886. 


EXCHAiraE  defahtmekt. 

WANTED.  —  To    exchange    for    good  horses 
and  mules,  200  colonies  of  bees  In  Simplicity 
frames;  also  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city. 
SOtfdb   Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 


THOROUGHBRED  fowls.  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  S. 
Hamburgs,  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  P.  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes,  Bonney's,  Forbes',  Hawkins',  Wilcox  &Fultz' 
strains.  We  will  sell  for  cash,  or  exchange  for  fdn. 
and  beeswax.  Price  list  free. 
18-19tfd  A.  H.  Duff,  Creighton,  Ohio. 

WANTED. -To  exchange,  nursery  stock  of  all 
kinds  (evergreens  a  specialty),  for  Italian  bees, 
tested  queens;  nuclei,  fdn.,  apiary  supplies,  bee- 
plant  seed.  Give  prices  of  your  goods.  My  price 
list  free.  R.  A.  Lewis,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Gregg  raspberry-plants, 
comb  fdn.,  1-lb.  1-piece  sections,  L.  frames. 
For  particulars,  address     Thompson  Brown, 
Id     Cloverdale,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  spider-plant  seeds  for 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  Conger  or  Hawkins 
strains,  or  offers.  W.  A.  Sanders,  3d 
 [  Oak  Bower,  Hart  Co.,  Ga. 

TIT"  ANTED.— To  exchange  extracted  honey  for  one- 
YV    piece  sections.  Chas.  T.  Gerould, 

3d  East  Smithfield,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  eggs  from  four  yards, 
pure-bred  prize-winning  Plymouth  Rocks,  for 
pure  Italian  queens.  Eggs,  f 3  00  for  13,  or  $3.00 
for  30.  B.  D.  S1DWEI.L, 

3-8db  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  good  colony  of  bees  in 
Mitchell  or  Simplicity  frames  for  Rose  Comb, 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  or  Wyandotte  Pullets. 
Nothing  but  thorough  breed  wanted.  3d 
David  Lucas,  Jewett,  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— -To  exchange  my  new  catalogue  of 
bees,  queens,  new  wicti©n-case,  for  your  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  card.  Address   F.  A.  Eaton, 
3-4d  Blu Ifton,  Allen  Co.,  Ohio. 

WANTED  to  exchange  or  sell,  a  Given  fdn.  press, 
3  tanks,  and  14  doz.  dipping-boards. 
Itfdb    J.  Swallow,  2816  Mo.  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  a  self-inking  print- 
ing-press (not  Jess  than  lOX  12-inch  chase),  or 
offers,  one  German-silver  B-fiat  cornet,  used  but 
little,  one  novelty  printing-press,  6I/2  x  Winch,  and  a 
^t  of  Simplicity  bee-hives.      Address  2-3d 
Cyrus  McQueen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  chaff  hives  or  surplus 
crates  for  bees  next  spring.   Illustrated  price 
list  on  application.  Geo.  E.  Hilton, 

2-3-4-5-6d  Fremont,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  pure  Italian  bees  for 
supplies  or  chaff  hives  in  flat.   Make  offers. 
For  particulars,  address      S.  F.  Reed, 

2-  tfd  N.  Dorchester,  N.  H. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Cuthbert  raspberry  I'oots 
for  a  double-barrel  12-gauge  breech-loading 
shot-gun,  or  a  female  ferret,  or  beeswax. 

3-  6db  M.  ISBELL,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  Italian  or  Syrian  queen- 
bees,  or  3-frame  nuclei  of  same,  for  a  pair  of 
Embden  or  Toulouse  Geese,  a  pair  of  Aylesbury 
and  Rouen  ducks,  Bronze  and  White  Holland  tur- 
keys, or  other  fancy  poultry.  Address 
3-4d         W.  P.  Henderson,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


TTTANTED.- To  exchange  some  comb  and  extract- 
Vt  ed  honey  for  hives,  1-lb.  ycctions,  4^x4^x1%  or 
2,  and  a  few  trio  of  Wyandottes  and  a  few  cockerels 
for  supplies  or  cash. 

3d  L.  Werner,  Edwardsville,  111. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  new  large  pictorial 
family  Bible,  cost  $8.50,  for  extracted  honey. 
3d  W.  H.  LAW'S,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  "  Taylor  "  Horse  Pow- 
er, Saws,  etc.  (cut  furnished  on  application)  for 
hive-making,  and  a  10-inch  Root  fdn.  mill,  tank,  etc., 
good  as  new,  tor  nice  extracted  honey,  farm  wagon, 
cash  or  offers.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Brookston,  Tex. 

WANTED.— A  sandpaper  section  machine  (Root's 
make)  in  exchange  for  bees,  sections,  ship- 
ping-crates, or  a  sewing-machine. 
3d  F.  Granger,  Harford  Mills,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AT  KANSAS  CITY,  IVIO. 

►^.•PUREIITALIANIBEESIFORISALE.^^' 

Untested  queens,  in  May  SI  50 

"   June   1  26 

after   "    1  00 

Tested  queens,  double  the  above  prices. 

Full  colonies,  before  July  1  $12  00 

after      "   10  00 

Bees  per  half-pound,  same  prices  as  untested 
queens.   My  untested  queens  are 

Warranted  to  be  Purely  Mated. 

My  bees  are  in  fine  condition ;  no  "  foul  brood  "  in 
my  yard  or  neighborhood. 

3tfd.  E.  M.  HAYHURST,  P.  O.  Box  60. 


SIMPLICITY  AND 

LANGSTEOTH  HIVES, 

ALL  DOVETAILED  SECTIONS, 

BROOD  AND  WIDE  FRAMES,  SHIPPING-CRATES, 


3tfd. 


Wire  Nails,  etc.   Send  for  circular. 

CEO.  WHEELER, 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y, 


ALL  DOVETAILED  SECTIONS, 

One  and  two  pounds.  Langstroth  Hives,  etc. ;  50 
colonies  Italj^n  Bees,  Nuclei,  Queens,  Brood  and 
Section  fdn.  Ash  kegs  for  extracted  honey,  frames 
of  brood  and  bees.  M.  ISBELL, 

3-6db.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

IDON'X  FAIL 

To  send  for  price  list  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  etc., 
manufactured  by  the  use  of 

IT-a.TI7RAI-  GAS, 

3-5d.  To  J.  J.  BRADNER,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

^  BEES!  BEES!  ^' 
QQ  Colonies,  Nuclei,  and  Queens,  \ 

For  sale.   Send  for  price  list  to  \X) 

S.  D.  McLEAN,  j  O 

(^oiATMiuA,  Tenn.  >| 

BOTTOM     <:OJTIB  FOUNDATION. 

High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square  feet  to 
 the  pound.   Circular  and  samples  free. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  ScSONS. 

5tf d  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SPROUT  BROOK,  MONT.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


00 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  PACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


f>SOUTHERN  HEADQUARTERS^- 

P'OR   EARI-Y  QI7EE1TS, 

Nuclei,  and  full  colonies.  The  manufacture  of 
hives,  sections,  frames,  feeders,  foundation,  etc.,  a 
specialty.  Superior  work  and  best  material  at  "  let- 
live"  prices.  Steam  factory,  fully  equipped,  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery.  Send  fo^ 
my  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
5tfd  J.  P.  H.  BKOWIN,  Augusta,  Ga. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
Itfd  .TNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville.  Pa. 

DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brig-htest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  Is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  & 
Sou,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas. 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  Wiley, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  B.  J.Miller  &  Co..  Nappanee, 
Ind,;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin, Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Ezra  Baer,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. ;  E. 
S.  Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  Illinois;  Arthur  Todd, 
1910  Germantown  Ave.,  Phil'a,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Coburg,  Iowa;  P.  L.  Viallou,  Bayou  Goula,  La., 
M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kansas;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,AlbemarleCo.,  Va.;  E.  R.  Newcomb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  D.  A.  Fuller, 
Cherry  Valley,  111. ;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Maine;  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Aspinwall  &  Tread- 
well,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Barton,  Forsgard  &  Barnes, 
Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  Texas,  W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskany, 
N.  Y.,  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  and 
numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  1 50  Complimentary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  f  oundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd       Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 

ALSIKE. 

Write  for  prices  of  pure  seed  before  buying,  and 
save  money.        C.  M.  COODSPEED, 

Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y. 


S 


Tpsted.  sure  to  grow,  130  kinds 
of  POTATOES,  all  the  new 
Berry  Plants.  Superior  Stock. 
Priceslow.  Catalogue  free.  It  will  pay  toget  it. 
FK  ANK  FORB  &  SOXS,  Kavenna^,  O. 


IMPORTED  QUEENS. 

In  April,     -        -        -        -       11  francs  in  gold. 
May  and  June,         -        -        -  10      "      "  " 
July  and  August,  -        -        9  ii 

September  and::October,    -        .    ij-  4. 

No  orders  received  for  less  than  8  queens.  Queens 
which  die  in  transit  will  be  replaced  only  if  sent 
back  in  a  letter.     Charles  Bianconcini  &  Co., 
1-lld  Bologna,  Italy. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY. 

Price  5c.   You  need  this  pamphlet,  and  my  free 
bee  and  supplv  circular.  18tfdb 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Established  in  1861. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

16-page  Weekly— $1.00  a  year. 

Sample  Free.    THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON, 

925  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

GIVEN  AWAY. 

We  will  send  free  by  mail  one  of  our  latest  im- 
proved drone  and  queen  traps  to  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber for  the  AMERICAN  APICULTVRIST. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum.  Sample  copies  free.  Send 
the  $1.00  in  common  letter  at  our  risk. 

Address        AMERICAN  APICULTURIST, 
24tfdb  Wenham,  Mass. 


THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 

ir^jEKT^r,  $1.00  rjER  tea  jr. 

JOITES,  McFHEESON  &  CO.,  Fublisliers,  Beeton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  only  bee  journal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  each 
week  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  United 
States  bee-keepers.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  address.  Printed  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 
in  a  nice  shape  for  binding,  making  in  one  year  a 
vohrnnf  of  8.S2  pages.  fltfb 

"  WONDERFUlT"" 

Owing  to  the  reduction  in  subscription  price 
to  25  Cents,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1887.  we  are 
able  to  make  the  following  wonderful  offer. 
We  will  send 

BEE-KEEPERS'  MAGAZINE 

—AND— 

GLEANINGS 

OixoYo^r  for  $1.10. 

For  only  10  cts.  more  than  Gleanings  you  can 
obtain  the  BEE-ZEEPEES'  MAGAZINE,  whose  price  this 
year  was  SI. 00.  Send  for  sample,  and  see  what  a 
splendid  magazine  we  publish.   Sample  free. 

Address         BEE'KEEPERS'  MAGAZINE, 
22tf db  BARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of  , 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says  —  "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines  last  winter  50  chafC 
hives  with  7  Inch  cap,  100  honey 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  2,000 
honey-boxes  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  double  the  amount  of  bee 
hives,  etc.,  to  make  and  we  ex- 
pect to  do  it  all  with  this  Saw. 
I  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BARNES,  68  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.  A.  I.  Root. 
 23tfd  

Headquarters  In  tie  Souti. 

FACTORY  OF  BEE-HIVES,  ETC. 
EARLY  NUCLEI,  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

NINTH  ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE  FOR  1887  NOW  READY. 

i-mi    p.  I..  VIAI.I.01V,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


APIARIAN^  fiUPPLTEfl 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  T.  FALCONER,   -  JAMESTOWN  J.  Y„ 

Are  unsurpassed  for  QL;  ALiITY  and  fine  WORKI?IANSHIF.  A  specialty  made  of  all  styles  of  the 
SIMP4.ICITY  HIVE.  The  "FAIiCON"  CHAFF  HlV^vith  Movable  Upper  Story  Continues  to 
Reneive  the  Hig'hest  Recomraendutions  as  Regards  its  Superior  Advantages  for  Wintering-  and  Handling- 
Bees  at  all  Seasons.   Also  manufacturer  of 

"FALCON"  BRAND  FOUNDATION- 

Will  pav  highest  price  olfered  in  Gieciniiig:^  from  month  to  month  for  Becsirax  delivered  at  depot  here. 

DZSAiiisB.  zsr  A  FUiiZi  iiirfE  OF  bz:x:-K£x:fz:b.s'  sufpuiss. 

Three  per  cent  discount  in  February.       f:gj**  ''^^v/  ';'.k?^e^?o£  isst  fkek. 


What  Mr.  Be;  .-says: 


best  tliauks  for  the  splendid  t- 
It -svould  bo  a  tatber  Ici^rrcb •, 
■R  ill  say  tliat  amongst  -..  - 
aAvardcd  me  at  our  i.  ' 
Southern  Michigan,  2  ^  n 
tables  ivised  from  your  .  ■ 
this?"  AV'U-  T 

Seed  of  this  quality  I  am  ncyr 
who  tills  a  f.  rm  or  plants  a  garden, 


"  Please 
accept  my 
received  from  your  firm. 
;  f  I  should  uarQC  all,  but 
,  and  3  secoud  premiums 
a  Xortheru  Indiana  and 
premiums  were  for  vcgc- 
ds.  "What  tirm  can  beat 
Beyer,  So.  Ecud,  Ind. 
■oadyto  sell  to  everyone 
ending  them  FKEE  my 


^Vetretable  and  I'lower  Seed  Catalogue,  for  1SS7.    Old  customers 
need  not -svnto  for  it.    I  c.italoguc  this  season  the  native  wild 
potato.      JAS.  J.  E.  GREGORY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Mass 


BEE  SUPPLIES.-- 

iTtfd      (Established  1864.) 

/       NOW  READY. 
ADDRESS  JAMES  HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAG,  MICH. 


We  furnish  every  thinc  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  posral  card,  and  we  will  send  you  free 
our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

B.  KEETCHMSE,  COBUEG,  MONTGOMEEY  CO.,  IOWA. 


PDQDflllTEIIIi  IK  THE  WEST 

FOE  THE  MANUPACTUEE  AND  SALE  OF 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

CHAFF  AND  SIMPLICITY-HIVES  FUUNISHED 
AT  A  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

Nice  Sections  and  Foundation,  Specialties.  A  full 
line  of  Supplies  always  on  hand.  Write  for  our  new 
Price  List.    Cash  paid  for  Beeswax.  22tfdb 

A.  F.  Stauffer  &  Co.,  Sterling,  III. 


Itfdb 


ATTENTION  I 

SECTIONS,  BEE-HIVES,  HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES,  ETC. 

LARGEST  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Best  of  goods  at  lowest  prices.    Writ,-  lor  free  il- 
lustrated Catalogue.      G.  B.  L.EWIS  <s.  <:0., 
Itfdb  Waterlowii,  Wis. 

DEC  UlUCO    ONE^IECE  * 

Dtt-nlYtOf  t  SECTIOHS, 

SECTION-CASES,  FRAMES,  &c., 

Of  SKjjt'i'hn-    n-orlxiiunisJiiji,    j'fintt,    SMITI/  »t- 
G<K>J)J':LL,  M(iniifftctHrei  .s  of  anil   l>talei  s 
in  Apiarian  Supplies,  liocU  Fall.s,  Wlt  ite- 
3tfd      side  Co.,  111.    Send  for  rrice  List. 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD!! 

The  Invertible  Bee  Hive 

Invertible  Frames, 

INVERTIBLE    SURPLUS  -  GASES, 

TOP,  BOTTOM.  AND 

ENTRANCE  Feeders. 
J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines.  !owa. 

  4-3dl>  »  

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACI'OliV,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.   See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3blfd 


